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Rendezvous 


Mother Beckham's Boy 
Dear Editor: 

“The B-29 and You’’—a very en- 
lightening story, but why not mention the 
goodlooking fellow in flying togs whose pic- 
ture appears along with a picture of the 
B-29? He is none other than Maj. Walter 
Carl Beckham who is responsible for blast- 
ing 18 Jerries out of the sky over Europe 
while flying a Thunderbolt with the 8th Air 
Force. Carl had been 
reported missing in 
action since March of 
this year and is now 
interned in a German 
prison for American 
airmen. Carl and I 
have been friends 
since children and 
have shared a secret 
ambition — becom- 
ing millionaires, and 
if things didn’t go too 
well in that field, fly- 
ing would do. His parting words to me 
were: “Goodbye, Claude, wish me luck and 
perhaps I'll become a hero.” The leading 
fighter ace in the ETO at the time, he was 
shot down while strafing a German airfield. 
He is probably better remembered as the 
fellow who radioed to his wing man to “take 
the boys home, George, I can’t make it. 
I've been hit,” after his plane was on fire. 
For the benefit of his many friends, “Mother 
Beckham’s boy” is doing all right for him- 
self in prison. 

W/O Claude E. Jenkins, San Antonio, Tex. 





Instructors’ Grandchildren 
Dear Editor: 

. . . When you say, on the back cover of 
your October issue, “Let us hear from you,” 
well . . . just glance in the mirror and see 
how far your necks are extended! 

So I ask: What about the army of Air 
Force Instructors, a very important part of 
the top cream of young America who are 
helping to win the war, but who will have 
nothing in particular (so they bemoan) to 
tell their grandchildren? 

Audrey Walls Mosley, Tulsa, Okla. 


You must have missed the article “One of 
My Boys,” by Capt. N. W. Pinney, Jr., an 
AAF instructor, in our May, 1944, issue. It 
reports what one instructor has to tell his 
grandchildren.—Ed. 


Parting Shots 
Dear Editor: 

In the March 1944 issue of Arr Force 
you published an article on page 6+ entitled 
“Parting Shots” in which S/Sgt. Ben B. 
Colecchi is alleged to have continued firing 
at Jap Zeros after the tail section of the 
B-24, on which he was the tail gunner, was 
completely severed from the rest of the air- 
plane. That statement has aroused much 
curiosity in my mind, and I turn to you 
for an explanation. 

I have doubts as to the possibility of such 
action, and were it not for the orders com- 
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(Continued from Page 1 ) 


mending Sergeant Colecchi I should dis- 
regard the article and class it as fiction rather 
than fact. I do not claim to be any form of 
authority on the Consolidated tail turret 
mounted in a B-24, but I did study it in 
gunnery school and have fired from it and 
to my knowledge it would be impossible to 
fire the guns if the tail section was com- 
pletely broken away as you say. The guns 
are fired by a solenoid mounted on each 
gun and the connection between the trigger 
button and the solenoids is entirely elec- 
trical and receives its energy from the central 
power system of the aircraft. Also, because 
the guns are mounted outside the main tur- 
ret housing, it is nearly impossible to fire 
them by hand without leaving the turret. 
Perhaps mine 1s a case of a little learning 
being a dangerous thing, but I suggest you 
look into the matter a little more closely 
and if the story is authentic and accurate, 
expand upon it as I imagine there are many 
others who would like to know just how the 
feat was accomplished. 
Sgt. Edward R. Dahms, Alexandria, La. 


Some B-24 tail turrets are equipped with 
a foot-firing mechanism. If such a_ turret 
were broken off from the rest of the plane, 
it could be fired independently of the air- 
craft’s electrical system. Since the ammuni- 
lion feed chutes to the rear turret would be 
broken off also, the number of rounds would 
be limited to the amount of ammunition re- 
maining in the broken off feed chute-——Ed. 


Aid Society 
Dear Editor: 

I am a corporal in the Air Corps. I 
want to be sure that in case something hap- 
pens to me, my dependents will be eligible 
for benefits from the Army Air Forces Aid 
Society. Must I become a member of the 
society? 

Cpl. George Smith, Chicago, Ill. 


Since you are a member of the AAF fam- 
ily, your dependents will be eligible for bene- 
fits of the Society after the war, even though 
you do not join. The Society will relieve dis- 
tress of AAF personnel and their dependents, 
including dependents of honorably retired, 
discharged and deceased personnel without 
regard to membership in or contributions to 
the Society.—Ed. 


That Cover Girl 
Dear Editor: 
: I owned a 
model agency in 
Philadelphia for three 
years, but never, never 
have I seen a girl as 
beautiful as the one 
you have on the front 
cover of the October 
issue of Arr Force. 
Professionally, I dealt 
with some of America’s outstanding cover 
girls, but not one of them can touch the 
beauty of your flight nurse. Congratulations. 
The photograph is one of outstanding work- 
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manship which can compare with the best 
in the business. If your photographer—or 
that girl—wants a job when the war is over, 
please ask them to get in touch with me. 
Pfc. Edward Felbin, Scott Field, Il. 


Dear Editor: 

... 1 have never written to the editor of 
a magazine before, but I felt this time I 
should. I’d like to know who the young 
lady is, whose picture covered your October 
Arr Force issue and whether she’s actually 
a nurse or not? Her upturned eyes are 
strictly mellow looking and her lips look so 
soft and luscious. That’s really beauty, not 
to mention her hair. 

I certainly hope you know her. 

Pvt. James Martin, Eglin Field, Fla. 


Dear Editor: 

... “Ees wonderful. Boy! ees wonderful!” 

And that’s only the beginning! When I 
saw Lt. Frances T. Sandstrom on the cover 
of your October issue I thought, Oh my 
Lord, such poise, elegance, such dignity, 
such a cute hairdo, lovely cute nose, those 
eves; how I'd love to hold such warm tender- 
ness in my arms and be carried out of this 
world by just being near her. 

I'll stop going on like that but I don’t 
want to and I'll answer your question. Oh 
sure I agree that the new design with all the 
AAF patches better reflects and so on. 
Megawd man! And you ask about the 
patches while the be: itv of all beauty is 
beside it. “Oh ees wonderful!” 

I’m just a little tech sergeant and I’m not 
worthy of a glance from her I know. When 
I walk down the street the women scream 
and the brave men turn pale, so that brings 
me to about 95% repulsive and 5% ob- 
noxious. But she doesn’t have to know 
about it and the fact that I'd give you my 
blood for a picture, original type, of the 
one on the cover, and if you could get her 
to autograph it putting “just a little love” 
on it I’d give you a mortgage on my soul. 
That and tell me more about her. Is she 
married? Oh, I know she must be, but 
please say she isn’t. 

Now I’ve told you the truth about every- 
thing where do you want me to send my 
blood? 

T/Sgt. J. Brooks Boyle, Jr., Harvard, Neb. 

P.S. Oh, if I weren’t so repulsive and she 
wasn’t so unobtainable; I’d be more impul- 
sive and make her name changeable. 


She’s married. And she says you can send 
your blood to the Red Cross.—Ed. 


Fisherman's Complaint 
Dear Editor: 

I have read and re-read with con- 
siderable interest the article entitled ‘The 
Flying Dutchman” which appeared in the 
August issue of Arr Force on pages 28 
and 29. 

Quite likely it is none of my business, but 
having lived all of my life in the neighbor- 
hood of Gloucester, Mass., and having 
owned and operated various types of craft 
_ there, one thing in the article just doesn’t 

jibe up right for me. 

In the outline giving the standard pro- 
(Continued on Page 55) 
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In This Issue 


The fighter pilot 
on our cover this 
month is Lt. Vernon 
R. Richards of Feit 
Mills, N. Y. He 
looks tired and he 
has a right to be. 
The picture was 
shot at the end of 
a seven-hour escort 
mission over Ger- 
many. On the back 
of his hand is cap- 
sule information fa- 
miliar to all fighter pilots: time for Start 
Engines, Take-off, Set Course, Rendezvous 
with the big friends, and the course for 
Home. It can be rubbed or licked off in 
case of bailout over enemy territory. When 
this picture was taken, Lt. Richards was 
credited with five Nazi planes: two in the 
air and three on the ground. 





If you have glanced at our table of con- 
tents you may have noticed a few changes 
in our lineup. They appear in our depart- 
mental setup. We don’t want to bother 
you with shop talk, except to say in pass- 
ing that this change climaxes a series of 
refinements in presentation inaugurated in 
recent issues, and to explain briefly what 
the change is all about. 

Arr Force has grouped its departmental 
material into three packages — This Is 
Your Enemy, unchanged except that it 
has been increased by two pages, Cross 
Country and Technique, which have been 
expanded to nine pages each. 

Cross Country is our general informa- 
tion department, covering as many as 65 
different items of interest and importance 
to AAF men. It includes non-technical 
subjects of the tvpe found in the former 
On the Alert, Flying Safety and Training 
Aids departments, plus a lot of extras. It 
also has four special sections: a review of 
AAF policies and procedures, a listing of 
new training aids available to the field, 
two columns of flying boners and com- 
ments by safety experts, and a listing of 
new aviation books. 

Technique is our technical department, 
as always. It now covers the maintenance 
and supply as well as the development of 
aircraft and equipment. It includes the 
technical material formerly found in On 
the Alert, Flying Safety, Training Aids and 
On the Line, and also has four special 
sections: a report on new technical de- 
velopments, tips on maintenance, experi- 
ences with mechs around the world, and 
the old standby, What’s Wrong with This 
Picture? 

This new departmental pattern gives us 
more flexibility for handling subjects that 
deserve discussion each month, permits us 
wider coverage of AAF activities, and, we 
trust, makes for greater readability. 


Whenever we start a new feature in the 
magazine, we turn the premises into a 
guinea-pig sty (is that the right word?) 


and try the innovation on everybody with 
in eyeshot. Latest uproar was caused by 
the “How Sharp Are You? ” test which 
appears this month on Page 2. Judging from 
the scores, a couple of pfcs and majors 
around here ought to trade places. 


Our overseas staff had their hands well 
into this issue. First of all, Maj. Herbert 
Johansen, our staff correspondent in the 
Southwest Pacific, was in on the Philip 
pines invasion, landing on A plus 2 with 
the First Air Task Force on Leyte. He 
promptly put his notes together about the 
initial action by AAF men, and the result 
is the lead article “Back to the Philip 
pines,”’ which Johansen cabled from Leyte. 

The article “Striking Oil,” Page 31, 
called for collaboration on the part of two 
of our overseas men. From Great Britain 
staff correspondent Maj. Charles Frazet 
sent in his report on the 8th Air Force 
campaign against Nazi oil targets in north 
em Europe, and from Italy staff corre 
spondent Capt. Lawrence Bachmann dis 
patched his report on the 15th Air Force 
campaign against the Ploesti refineries. 

In like manner, two other staff men, 
although separated by some 10,000 miles, 
put their heads together for the article 
“All in a Night’s Work” on Page 8. After 
receiving our call for combat experiences 
of the new P-61 night fighter, correspond- 
ent S/Sgt. Mark Murphy ambled over to 
a Black Widow squadron near the front 
lines in Belgium, and climbed aboard a 
P-61 for the night mission report leading 
off the article. In the Southwest Pacific, 
correspondent Capt. Manford Susman hur- 
riedly put together a cable on some ex- 
periences of the P-61 in that theater be- 
fore taking off on a mission into the in- 
terior of New Guinea which we expect 
him to tell you about in a future issue. 
Staff artist Capt. Raymond Creekmore, 
just arriving in the Central Pacific, barely 
had time to scratch off the Black Widow 
drawing which accompanies the night 
fighter article, and add the little sketch of 
the Hickam Field “creep” on Page 28 of 
the new Cross Country department. You'll 
see more of Creekmore in future issues. 


One of our favorite 
AAF characters is in- 
troduced in this issue. 
He is Homer, Capt. 
Bill Lent’s hilarious 
pigeon. Bill says he 

got the idea partly 
i] from the October ar- 
{ ticle on “Our Pigeon 
Air Force,” _ partly 
from an inquisitive local bird that lands 
on the window sill now and then, looks at 
the cartoons Bill is working on, and then 
flies sadly away, shaking his head and mut- 
tering to himself. Whatever the origin of 
Homer, so far as we’re concerned he’s a 
dream bird. You'll find him twice this 
month in the Cross Country department. 
Next month he'll be flapping around again. 
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PART I: 


BY MAJ. 


Back to the Philippin 


THE GIS COME THROUGH 


HERBERT 0. 





JOHANSEN 


AIR FORCE Overseas Staft 


—By RADIO FROM THE PHILIPPINES' 


he re-establishment of the AAF in the Philippines was 

unheralded by the roar of mighty planes, of bombing 

and strafing. “A-day” (invasion day) was October 20. On 
A plus 2, a Coast Guard LST nosed shoreward and deposited 
on White Beach, Leyte, personnel and equipment of the 
308th Bomb Wimg (11), which constituted the First Air 
‘Task Force of Lt. Gea. G. C. Kenney’s Far East Air Forces. 

The only Army airplanes in sight were two L-5s and one 
L-4—and all three of these were in crates. For practical 
reasons, including the important clement of surprise, land- 
based aircraft were not employed as a prelude to the actual 
landing. 

But hee role played by sweating Air Force GI’s ina frantic, 
nerve-wracking, five-hour emergency grind on the T rere 
strip near Levic Beach will become a classic of the Philip- 
pine Campaign. 

It happened on A plus 5. For three days the ground 
echelon of the 308th had been slaving through the turmoil 
and confusion of a beachhead landing, the battle of trucks 
and jeeps with mud and mire, the threat of air raids with- 
out means of retaliation, the utter dependence on the in 
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*fantry and artillery of the Sixth Army slowly pushing the 


Japs back beyond a sniper-wide perimeter. Yo carricr-based 
planes had been assigned the role of supplying air cover for 
the first few days of the invasion. With the 308th had come 
no combat planes, but with it was the operational and plan- 
ning organization, the brains and nerve center that would 
finally direct the land-based air assault against the Japs. 

On A plus 5, ‘Tacloban strip was the only landing field 
available in the area. Aviation enginecrs assigned to the Air 
Task Force had been working on it feverishly for three days. 
On the night of October 24 it was decided to widen and 
raise the runway. All night the engincers unloaded hundreds 
of truckloads of soft dict along the | length of the strip. Early 
in the morning their heavy scrapers and bulldozers were in 
a fever of activity. It was a rush job. The strip had to be 
made ready to receive AAF fighters that were due two days 
later. 

Then, shortly before 0800, their control with the 7th 
Fleet flashed an urgent priority message to 308th Bomb 
Wing. There had been an encounter off Leyte Gulf with a 
Japanese naval task force. Three “jeep” carriers were being 
shelled. The carrier planes operating in the air had no place 
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ILLUSTRATION BY CPL. LOUIS S. GLANZMAN 


The gallant part played by the ground echelon of our First Air Task Force 






on the strip at Leyte is one of the most dramatic stories of the war 


to land and those still on the carriers were taking off im- 
mediately to escape destruction. ‘They would shortly be out 
of gas, bombs and ammunition unless they could come in at 
Tacloban strip. The other alternative was to crash land at 
sca. ‘The first demonstration had come that the Jap was go- 
ing to put up a desperate fight for Leyte and the Philippines. 

‘Dee to the night’s work on the strip, it was in no shape to 
take planes of any sort, but the best had to be made of a 
critical situation. The engineers did what they could to 
work over the rough spots. A service squadron ‘of the Sth 
Air Force was camped along the beach waiting orders to 
move forward to another strip the moment it was taken 
from the Japs. Its personnel were alerted. Refueling units, 
‘rash trucks and ambulances were made ready. Intelligence, 
supply and operations officers scattered over the area to 
uncarth bombs and ammunition. A radio chief of a 5th Air 
Force Fighter Control Sector and another of the Army Air- 
ways Communications System rushed to the beach and set 
up their portable communications equipment to guide the 
planes. In 15 minutes after the warning had been flashed to 
the strip, the first plane—a torpedo bomber—circled over- 
head. The emergency communication setup did not have his 
frequency. The pilot came in unassisted for a nerve wracking 
but miraculously safe landing. He related how he had just 
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returned to his carrier when the shelling had begun, 
off again without refueling or bombing up. 

As he announced that the other planes would be arriving 
any _— a roar came out of the north. Ten, twenty, 
thirty Navy planes appeared. The sky was full of circling 
fighters and bombers. The first pilots had given their radio 
frequency, but before communications could be established 
several planes, their gas exhausted, came in one on top of 
the other. Soft spots on the strip took their toll of planes. 
Most of the pilots and crew walked away from their wrecks. 
Crash trucks raced up and down the runway while crews 
hauled wrecks out of the way under the wheels of other 
incoming planes. Flares were sent up to mark the end of the 
strip. Men frantically waved white flags to indicate bad spots 
and to warn incoming planes of the debris in their path. 

Gradually some sort of order came out of chaos. Planes 
were being brought in at the rate of about one every two 
minutes. Then all hell broke loose as the Japs staged the first 
of several sneak air attacks. 

The planes aloft were helpless—their guns empty, their 
gas tanks almost dry. Still, amid Jap strafing and solid cur- 
tains of ack ack, they continued to land. Crews on the 
ground refused to be turned from the task. A plane would 
hardly mancuver into place along the edge of the strip be- 
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Tacloban strip was not serviceable, but over 100 planes bounced 
and skidded in on the rough field, some ending up like this Wildcat. 


Frantic activity on ‘Tacloban strip is shown in this rere iph 
taken by Major Johansen who also snapped other photos on this page. 







Sunbaked engineers worked furiously to finish the strip in time for 
the first AAF landings. Photo shows job just about completed. 


fore a refueling truck was alongside. Service crews were on 
the spot with bombs and belts of 50 caliber ammunition. 
Others pitched in to make emergency repairs to damaged 
wheels- and wings. Armorers defuzed bombs in crashed 
planes even while they burned. Whenever there was a brief 
letup between landings, engineers went out across the strip 
with graders and rollers, pulling off only when the wheels of 
incoming planes touched the ground yards away. An emer 
gency control tower was 1n operation less than two hours 
after the construction had begun. For more than five hours 
oper ations personnel sat atop the unprotected platform 
ignoring ack ack and enemy strafing. ‘To get them in and 
get ther into the air again in fighting cowditiog was the 
single thought of hundreds of working GC Is, and they did. 

The ia plane had landed at 0330. Two hours later 59 
planes were ready to take off again, gas tanks filled, repairs 
made, with bombs and ammunition for their guns. During 
a period of less than 20 hours ‘Tacloban strip, which had 
been declared unserviceable that morning, had handled more 
than 200 landings and take-offs. 

But there was more to be done by the aviation engineers 
who had lost a day in addition to the sctback caused by the 
wear and tear on the strip. Another night of labor faced 
them, with the task of laving several thousand feet of land- 
ing mats that had been rushed ashore from ships in the 
herbior. Nor was there rest for the service squadron and 
ground crews. Numcrous planes had still to be made ready 
for take-off, major repairs effected, parts salvaged from 
wrecks to patch up the less seriously damaged. It was a grim 
night, for reports came in that the naval battle still raged. 
If the Japanese task force got through it might well have seri- 
ously impaired the entire Philippine landing operations. 

The Navy pilots and their crews were grim too as they 
took their first food of the day at the 30Sth mess. They 
were grateful for the gencrous rations of wine that somehow 
materialized from nowhere. Not one of them blamed the 
condition of the strip for their crackups. Their apolo gv Was 
that most of them had not used a land strip for six months 
or more. The unanimous comment of all the A MI boys was, 

“Those Navy guvs sure can handle those planes.’ 

That W ednesday and the following day were important 
ones in the Pacific war. Navy pilots returning from missions 
at sea the second day reporte ‘d that the Jap Naval ‘Task 
Force had been turned back, badly battered. Our hold on 
the Philippines was secure from sea attack. 

Friday morning, October 27, was another day of memo- 
rable activity for Tacloban strip. The last of the Navy planes 
had taken off and headed for their carricr bases as gangs of 
aviation engineers, naked to the waist, sweat rolling off their 
sun blacker ned backs, laid landing mats at a feniogs rate. As 
noon approached some few fect separated the two ends of 
the strip. The gap lessened, and as the last section was fast- 
tened into place a loud cheer filled the air. The weary en- 
ginecrs joined in turning their heads skyward. A formation 
of P-38s had come out ‘of the south and was beginning to 
circle overhead. After two and a half long years, Al AF planes 
were about to land on the Philippines. 

The first P-38 came in with one engine shot out and Jap 
bullet holes in a wing. The others circled, broke formation, 
buzzed the field, circled again over the mountain to give the 
entrenched Japs a good look at what awaited them and to let 
our front line troops know that they now had a partner in 
the sky. At 1215 the P-38s—two squadrons of the Sth Air 
Force 49th Fighter Group—began coming in to the checring 
of gayly dressed Filipino eround troops, engineers and air 
faece troops. Generals MacArthur and Kenncy were there to 
welcome them. Our planes had returned to the Philippines 
to stay until the Japs were driven out. + 
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PARTI: OUR AIR TASK FORCE 


The origins of the First Philippine Assault Air Task Force go back to 
the Buna campaign. Here’s how this streamlined organization works 


hen the first AAF combat planes—a squadron of P-38s 

—arrived in the Philippines they found an operational 

and service organization already established. From the 
moment of landing they were able to go into operation 
against the enemy. 

An hour after landing on A plus 7, the first P-38s, re- 
fueled and serviced, took off on patrol. Among them was 
Maj. Richard Bong, who got his first Jap over the Philip- 
pines within the hour, got two more a few days later, bring- 
ing his score to 33 enemy planes destroyed in acrial combat. 
During their first day the Lightnings downed six Jap planes. 
On the following day, October 29, this handful of fighters 
took over air cover for the Philippine Island operation. Be- 
fore a week was out their score was an even 50. 

This was possible only because the 308th Bomb Wing, 
serving as an air task force, had laid the ground work, set 
up operations, established service and supply facilities, gath- 
ered intelligence, and was operating a complete communica- 
tions network. An airdrome squadron was on the job. An 
air force surgical hospital capable of performing major sur- 
gery was ready. ‘The air liaison party with the 308th had been 
set with their air-ground communication since A plus 4, and 
contact had been established with five air liaison parties at- 
tached to various infantry and artillery units. Intelligence on 
enemy activities and air strength had been accumulated. 
Around this nucleus was being built the First Philippine 
Assault Air ‘Task Force. 

The first few days, our fighters were constantly in the air. 
Several important reconnaissance missions were flown at the 
request of our ground troops. Concentrations of enemy 
troops were bombed, and escorts were furnished for small 
Naval craft on coastal operations. Advice from the front line 
that a Jap Photo Joe had covered a strategic highway was 
passed on to the fighters, enabling them to be on the alert 
tor a bombing attack. The first Jap bomber force in strength 
was turned back by four P-38s which downed three escorts. 

Weather delayed the arrival of other air units from the 
Sth Air Force. It wasn’t until A plus 11 that C-47 transport 
planes came in escorted by our P-38s from the southern 
Philippines. Their cargo was food for the fighter units, their 
return mission the evacuation of seriously wounded. Later 
in the day came the first contingent of P-61 night fighters. 
‘Two more strips had been secured. Aviation engineers under 
armed convoy fought their way through a sea of mud within 
range of Jap snipers to reach them. Landing strips had to 
be filled in, operation control set up, service facilities brought 
up. The air task force was showing its normal growth from 
fighters to light bombers and then to medium bombers. 

The morning of Nov. 2 an intelligence report came in that 
some 60 Jap bombers with fighter escort were on their way. 
Nine P-38s scrambled to meet them. Everyone raised his 
eyes to the skies, waiting for the aerial devastation that 
seemed to be inevitable. Nothing happened. Then came the 
heartening message that our few fighters had met a strong 
formation of P-38s enroute to reinforce Leyte. The two 
joined forces. Three of the Japs were shot down over Leyte 
Gulf, the others turned tail. 

All this was an air task force in operation. Air battles 
must be based on plodding work on the ground, building up 
the battle operational organization without which an air 
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force can neither fly nor fight. The initial mission of the 
308th’s operational organization of the First Air ‘Task Force 
was set forth by its commanding ofhcer, Col. David W. 
Hutchinson, in a terse order of the day. First, in conjunc- 
tion with carrier based planes, the ATI will provide local 
cover over ‘Tacloban and Dulag areas. Second, furnish air- 
ground co-ordination with the Sixth Army when requested. 
Third, conduct night fighter patrol. Fourth, furnish courier 
service. Fifth, furnish cover for P'T boats. 

The air task force originated with General Kenney at the 
time of the Buna campaign in early 1943. The original was 
called the Buna Air ‘Task Force. By February 1944, three 
air task forces were operating, and three bomb wings—the 
308th, 309th, 310th authorized as their operations head- 
quarters organization. 

The need for air task forces came with the rapid advance 
of our air forces through New Guinea. In order to cor- 
relate activities of GHQ, the Allied air force, and the 
Australian Imperial Forces, General Kenney found it essen- 
tial to maintain a headquarters in Brisbane. As air activity 
spread from Australia into New Guinea, the Brisbane head- 
quarters became too remote for efficient operational control. 
To remedy this an advance echelon of the 5th Air Force, 
“ADVON,” was established at Port Moresby, with Maj. 
Gen. Ennis C. Whitehead as Kenney’s deputy commander. 
Our advance gained momentum, and January 1943 saw the 
fall of Buna. A more forward operational base was required 
to correlate the activities of the advance air combat units. 
ADVON already found itself too far in the rear. The Buna 
Air Task Force was created in March 1943 operating out of 
Dobadura. This obviated crossing the Owen Stanley range, 
which eliminated 75 miles of treacherous, towering moun- 
tains and added considerably to the operational efficiency of 
our combat elements. So successful was this innovation in 
the air war that the air task force became an integral part 
of the Southwest Pacific Air Force. 

As conceived by General Kenney, an air task force has no 
rear echelon. It is purely an operational organization stream- 
lined to the utmost, having no administrative functions. 
Flexible, not burdened with the routine and details of ad- 
ministration, its organization can perform an air force mission 
more efficiently and with fewer aircraft, aircrews and ground 
crews. Organization is of the cellular unit type. Air echelons 
and service units are added as the practical need arises, far 
from the 5th Air Force. These units are attached to the air 
task force for a particular operation only. When an area has 
been secured for routine air activity, the attached air and 
ground units return to their parent organization. The air 
force takes over the operation. The air task force retires for 
a brief rest to prepare for the next aerial threat. 

During its period of activity the air task force assumes 
operational control of all air activity inherent in an air force, 
including a prelude of saturation bombing where necessary, 
air patrol, attacks on shipping, reconnaissance, tactical bomb- 
ing and strafing. An air task force has all the functions of an 
air force proper except those of administration, which are 
prone to make a headquarters topheavy and operationally 
clumsy. It has the basic headquarters, engineering, chemical 
warfare, psychological warfare, signal, ordnance, medical and 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Black Widow “Moonhappy” shoots down Jap bomber over Saipan despite Zero escort. 


All in a Night's Work 


By AIR FORCE Overseas Staft Correspondents 


ILLUSTRATED BY CAPT. RAYMOND CREEKMORE 


he Battle Ax stood at the end of the runway, her two The Battle Ax was a P-61 night fighter. Her pilot was 
engines purring gently in the fading twilight of the — Virst Lt. Eugene Axtell, a former baker in Excelsior, Minn. 
Belgian evening. From the tower she had the outline of | ‘Their job was to prowl over Germany between darkness and 
a P-38, but in Europe the Lightnings fly with silver coats © dawn and shoot down any Nazi bombcrs that might be try- 
and the Battle Ax was shiny black. Lightnings also fly by ing to sneak across the lines into Allied territory. 
day and seldom take off into the gathering darkness with the Night fighting is a highly specialized job, and the Black 
ceiling barely higher than the hangar roof and with cold © Widow is a highly specialized plane. She is an all-metal, 


fronts zig-zagging all across the weather charts. three-place monoplane with twin-tail booms. She has a rapid 
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The Black Widow is making night flying very uncomfortable for both Germans and Japs 


rate of climb and can knife through the sky at a very effec- 
tive speed. Lurking in the dark and attacking unseen, the 
P-61 has plenty of firepower to expend in the few, crucial 
seconds of night interception. Her armament consists of 
20 mm cannon and four 5U caliber machine guns in a remote 
control turret above, or other combinations. 

By means of newly-developed equipment, ground con- 
trollers can pick up enemy raiders at considerable distances 
and vector a P-61 close enough for interception. There is 
good reason for the shiny black camouflage paint on the 
Battle Ax and her sister planes that are flying over Europe 
and in the Pacific. It would seem that dull black paint 
would be harder to see at night. Actually, dull black looks 
almost white in searchlight beams. Experience proved that 
when the searchlights pick up a shiny black airplane they 
seem to bounce right ott, making the plane almost invisible. 

S/Sgt. Mark lurphy, AIR l‘orcE correspondent in France, 
climbed into the Battle Ax with Axtell and his radio man, 
Flight Lt. Joseph F. Crew, of Lake Mahopac, New York. 
These two had shot down a German plane a few weeks 
before and were anxious to pile up a few more victories. 
They had no misgivings about the weather, which usually is 
so bad that somctimes you encounter three kinds of fronts 
in a night. On nights you don’t have fronts you get what 
the weather men call an unstable air mass, which means it 
rains and blows most of the time. 

Axtell flew the Battle Ax into and above the cloud cover, 
climbing fast. ‘The Black Widow leaves the runway after a 
very short take-off and gocs up very much like an elevator. 
Axtell didn’t circle but headed straight toward Germany. 

A few miles out he switched the radio over to the ground 
controller. 


“Looks like a quict night,” the controller said. He in- 
structed Axtcll to go up to 12.000 and patrol. 
Axtell looked disgusted. “‘Nuts,” he snorted. ““We’re 


getting another dry run.” 

The Battle Ax moved over the front lines and deep into 
hostile territory. It was eerily beautiful above the cloud 
cover, with the stars seeming somehow to be in different 
positions than when seen trom the ground. 

“See why we like this might stuff?’’ Axtell said over the 
intercom. 

Through a break in the clouds a few scattered lights were 
visible and a few towns were burning because there had been 
several heavy bomber raids during the day. 

The controller vectored the Battle Ax here and there. 
Suddenly one of the clouds became luminous. 

“Look at the canopy, Joc,’”’ Axtell said. That meant that 
the Germans, for some reason, were lighting up a closed-in 
airfield by throwing searchlights to a point in the clouds. 

Once, the controller reported excitedly that something 
was nearby. ‘They turned and started to chase. After a few 
minutes word came that the object was friendly. They 
guessed it was probably one of their own planes. ‘There is 
little danger of shooting down a friend, because a night 
fighter makes positive identification before letting go at 
anything. This sometimes calls for flying within 50 feet of 

plane to make sure what it is. Night fighter pilots are 
recognition experts and sometimes while waiting around 
they will quit a blackjack game to make bets on how many 
planes they can recognize from quick shuffling of a pile of 
recognition cards. 

The Battle Ax kept flying at 12,000 throughout the night 
on various courses but the Luftwaffe evidently was taking a 
holiday. The ground controller didn’t report any hostiles and 
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when the eastern horizon started to lighten Axtell asked him 
to vector them home. It was uncomfortable being a lone 
plane over enemy country with lots of accurate flak. 

Halfway home, they spotted a train going around a curve, 
smoke pluming behind. 

“Let's get it,” Axtell said. 

Axtell told the controller he was taking the plane down, 
and then asked Crew: “How shall we do it, front or back?” 

“Back,” Joe advised. 

Diving at 45 degrees, Axtell aimed the Battle Ax at the 
train. He pulled out a few hundred feet above the tracks and 
the plane shook as the guns started firing. Bright cherry-red 
flak ripped at them vam the left. Then something bounced 
them 100 feet into the air. Axtell eased the B: ittle Ax back 
toward the deck. 

Get the hell out of here!” Joe shouted. 

Miles later, Axtell asked Joe what had happened. 

“It must have been ammunition,” Joe said. “The whole 
damn train blew up.” 

In a few minutes they were close to their field. 

“Thanks,” Axtell told ground control. “It was nice to 
work with you.” He switched to the tower. 

“There is a slight ground fog coming up over the edge of 
the ficld,” the tower said. 

It was understatement of the worst kind. When they got 
over the field it was closed in tight. Axtell tried several 
passes. ‘Tower said they were lighting flares and were sending 
up a rocket. They still couldn’: see anything. 

Axtell then went down to the deck and once in a while a 
patch of fog would blow away and they could see the 
ominous outline of trees at their level. 

They went back over the field and by this time all the red 
lights were showing on the fuel gauges. 

“We'll make one more pass, then bail,” Axtell said. 

“Don’t bail,” Joe broke in. “Belly it someplace.” 

Sergeant Murphy didn’t care for the trend of the con- 
versation. 

They made the one pass, wheels down, ready to land. 
Suddenly a wisp of mist blew away and right below them at 
an angle was the runway. Axtell made two incredible 
vertical banks at what seemed to be zero altitude. Quickly 
he jerked the wheel up and 
let out the flaps. The Battle 
Ax hit the runway at high 
speed and skidded along. 
Smoke poured up through 
the fusclage. But they were 
safe. 

“We sure as hell pranged g. 
that airplane,” Axtell said 
when he climbed out. The 
Battle Ax was bent a bit but 
reparable. 

It was all in a night’s work 
for a Black Widow squad- 
ron, and many such squad- 
rons are rising during the 
hours of darkness over the 
battle areas of Europe and 
the Pacific. 

Acrial night fighting is 
both an offensive and defen- 
sive tactic. Offensively, night 
fighters intrude on the en- 
emy in various ways. During 





Pacific P-61 crew: Lts. 


R. C. 
Williams (pilot), and C. W. 
Bjorum, and S/Sgt. H. Bobo. 








che Battle of Britain, RAF intruder planes would hover over 
German bomber bases in darkness and attack the enemy air- 
craft as they entered the traffic pattern. Intruder missions 
by night fighters also are aimed at destroying trains, shooting 
up shipping, bombing airports, ammunition ‘dumps and other 
military targets. In Normandy, Allied fighters and fighter- 
bombers denied the Germans the use of ‘Toads and railw: Lys 
during daylight hours. After dark, the night fighters con- 
tinued the bombing and strafing and inflicted further pun- 
ishment on retreating enemy columns. 

On the defensive side, the job of the night fighter in- 
creases as the ground forces push decper into enemy terri- 
tory. As we close in on the enemy, he is able to strike back 
harder and more frequently. Each forward move must be 
protected by the night fighters, particularly in Europe where 
the Luftwaffe seldom dares to show itself in daylight. 

The P-61 is the first American airplane designed and built 
to fly at night both as an offensive and defensive weapon. 

It was hatched from the recommendations of Army ob- 
servers who had watched the Battle of Britain. During those 
critical days, the RAF was forced to rely on conv erted pur- 
suits and light bombers for defense against night raidcrs. 
What was needed was a new tvpe airplane capable of prowl- 





Black Widows clestined for the 13th Air Force are unloaded from 
transports and towed to the assembly strip where wings will be added. 


ing in the black skies, intercepting enemy bombers before 
they could reach their objective, of shooting them down as 
they attempted to return to their bases, and to intrude on 
the enemy and his installations by night or on days too 
murky for the average plane to fly a mission. 

The first experimental P-61 model was finished in May 
1942 by Northrop Aircraft, Inc. Two years later, the P-61s 
made a spectacular debut in France. On their first mission 
they wiped out four German raiders. One downed a 
ME-110 after a 23-minute battle at such close range that the 
two planes sideswiped each other. 

Over in the Southwest Pacific, Arr Force staff cor- 
respondent Capt. Manford Susman reports that AAF* pilots 
who first tested the P-6]1 in this arca were disappointed 
when it failed to live up to expectations. They thought the 
Widow was sluggish and unresponsive in maneuvers. They 
were, they admitted, flying her in strict accordance with 
tech orders. Representatives of the manufacturer watched 
the tests and found out what was wrong. The pilots were 
told to throw away the book and push the plane to the 
utmost. Immediately, the pilots found that they were han- 
dling an entirely different airplane. The tech orders had been 
too confining. They had not given the Widow the break she 
deserved. 

Since then one Pacific night fighter pilot has reported: 
“The P-61 is the most forgiving airplane I have ever handled. 
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You really have to be off the ball to make errors. ‘The Widow 
works alone in the night sky and the success or failure of an 
interception depends upon the degree of coordination of the 
three-man crew.” 

Black Widow pilots in the Pacific already have had some 
unusual experiences. One concerns a double play with a 
Jap assist, disclosed by a P-61 pilot, Lt. David T. Cort: 

“I sighted a small light, apparently a plane’s wing light, 
on the starboard side northwest of my P-61. I started to 
approach the light when ground control interception told 
me to continue “orbiting as there was a second night fighter 
in the area. When my plane returned to the orbit, ] received 
a call from my colleague informing me that it was not his 
light I had seen, as he was completely blacked out. The fact 
th: it tracers were passing five fect behind and two feet below 
the tail of our plane indicated that it had been an enemy. 

“A few minutes later another of our pilots reported that 
he had seen an enemy plane go down in a ball of fire into 
the water and explode on impact. He was about to con- 
gratulate me on a kill when I told him that I hadn’t even 
fired my guns. Later we decided that the Jap plane whose 
light I ‘hi ad first spotted had seen me too, and let go his 
guns. In the confusion of my orbiting, he had shot down 
one of his own planes.” 

Five minutes later, however, Licutenant Cort’s gunner did 
shoot down a Jap plane. ‘Two Bettys were credited to the 
Black Widows. 

Captain Susman notes that ground crews in the Pacific 
are faced with problems all their own. Often the planes 
have to be readied for take-off in the total darkness of a 
blackout. Sometimes the Jap slips in undetected and the 
night fighters have to scramble while enemy bombers are 
dropping their bombs. There is no security of a fox hole for 
these grease monkeys. Signs in the revetments read “Fox 
holes are where you find them.”” One crew chief remarked, 
“T found that I could crawl all the way into a steel helmet 
with only my feet sticking out.’ 

Things are not quite so rugged at the P-61 bases in 
Europe, although here the Bl ick Widow squadrons have 
problems peculiar to their operations. The base in Belgium 
from which Licutenant Axtell and his Battle Ax operate is 
fairly typical. 

Although the night fighters in Europe are established in 
squadrons. they have group functions. ‘They require a large 
a of instrument and radio equipment, but Lt. Col. 
Oris B. Johnson, who commands the squadron, has some 
expert scroungcrs and they help keep the equipment stock- 
pile up. The night fighter missions always are likely to pro- 
duce the unexpected and no one ever knows what will be 
encountered in the darkness. When the outfit was still flying 
from British bases, one of the Widows spotted a robot bomb 
winging its way across the Channel. Capt. ‘Tadas Spelis and 
his radio man, Lt. Eleutherious Eleftherian, economically 
called “Lefty,” flew right through the 1500-foot explosion 
caused when their bullets touched off the buzz-bomb’s war 
head. Spelis was blinded momentarily and the plane started 
to spin. He finally brought the Widow under control. When 
they landed it was found that most of the controlling sur- 
faces had been badly burned. 

Wherever they are, the boys who fly the Widows agree 
that it’s a different type of fighting. Sometimes it’s on the 
monotonous side. Often they do a lot of flying without 
finding anything to shoot. Already the Japs have so much 
respect for the P-61, according to Captain Susman, that an 
average of one enemy plane is encountered for every 50 
missions flown. But in the blackened skies, the prospect of 
danger and action is always present. And whenever the 
enemy exposes himself, the Black Widow is ready to strike 
for the kill. + 
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Man picked up in photos above wears winter flying suit, parachute, 
and special harness attached to rope between poles. He doubles up 


he AAF has perfected a “human pick-up” system which 

offers numerous possibilities in the aerial rescue of men 

in inaccessible terrain and behind enemy lines. 

The system, resulting from extensive experimentation at 
Wright l’icld, enables a ’ pilot to swoop low over the ground, 
hook a nylon loop and pick up a man with less senha than a 
parachute jump. Early experiments were conducted with 
dummies which frequently smashed back against the ground 
before the pick-up plane could gain altitude. Perfection of 
flight procedure finally eliminated the danger of the ground 
swing-back, and sheep were tried in later tests. 

The ground equipment used was similar to that used for 
glider snatches: two poles that supported a nylon rope loop 
which was attached to the strap harness of the sheep. 

On September 5, 1943, Lt. Alexis Doster was yanked from 
the ground, hurtled through the air and safely pulled into a 
inane, Reliant. Lieutenant Doster thus became the first 
airborne pedestrian in history. He reported that his sensa- 
tion was “a smooth whir of air around me and then the 
ground disappeared underneath. If I hadn’t heard the wind 
I wouldn’t have known I was moving.” 

Although initial tests on dummies revealed a force of from 


10 to 17 Gs, changes in the tow rope and harness cut this to 
342 to 7 Gs for less than two seconds, well within physical 


safety margins, after which the braking system drops the G 
force to 1.7. As soon as the subject’s body reaches the speed 
of the towing plane, the G drops to 1.3. 

At the present time, human pick-up is limited to light- 
weight, highly maneuverable airplanes although experiments 
are being “conducted to dev clop techniques ‘for the use of 
this equipment with high speed combat planes. 
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as plane hooks pick-up loop with guide pole hinged to fuselage and 
hoists him at 35 degree angle, thus preventing ground swing-back. 





Pick- -up plane uses nylon rope on electrically driven reel equipped 
with automatic braking device to Ban subject up to ones s door. 





When early tests proved that chest type parachutes caught on the 
edge of airplane’s door sill, simplified back type chutes were adopted. 
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Underground. A group of worried men sat around a table at 
the home ot a gener ralleutnant in Berlin. It was carly in 
1944. The Allied air forces were engaged in an all-out attack 
on German aircraft production. Leaders of Germany’s 10 
leading aircraft firms had been assembled to figure out how 
to save their aircraft plants from obliteration. The German 
Air Force had become ineffective in defending these installa- 
tions. Dispersal and camouflage of factories had failed. 
Every day of good weather meant that German aircraft 
plants would take a beating—and cach beating was worsc 
than the last. 

So it appeared that the only way to stop them was to 
move the German aircraft industry completely underground. 
That was the topic for discussion at the meeting. 

Some of the manufacturers objected. They argued that it 
would be too great an undertaking in the midst of war. ‘They 
pointed out that the psychological effect upon German 
workers would be bad, that it was too much like rats being 
driven into their holes. It meant a tremendous labor-using 
program of excavation. It meant replanning and reorgan- 
izing, relocating workers, building new barracks, rerouting 
supplies. It meant a step-by-step transfer, with irreplaceable 
machinery moved first. It would have to be an industrial 
evacuation by stages; moving an entire nation-wide, vital 
and-complicated industry. The task at best would require at 
least a year. 

Yet nobody offered any thing better. It was decided. 
adopted—with slectanco—the underground proposal. 

They called for maps and spread them on the table. The 
first step obviously was to choose underground sites. ‘They 
sclected mines, tunnels and caves. They decided to make 
F'W-190 parts in deep caves near alrcady well-established 
factories; assemble JU-88s in a section of a subway, sct up 
other assembly lines in the Paris subway. And what could 
be salvaged from the bomb-stricken Messerschmitt factory 
at Regensburg was to be moved to a highway tunnel and a 
cave. 

It was dawn when the conference ended. The confreres 
filed away. They had devised a way they hoped would pro- 
tect Germany’s life breath by moving her aircraft plants 
safely away from Allicd bombs. 

Nine months have passed since that Berlin conference. 
Was it successful? Has the German aircraft industry been 
saved? 

The answer, of course, is no. But Allied strategists agree 
that had the plan been undertaken a few years carlier, the 
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course of the war might have been changed greatly. Ger- 
many had planned 20 years for the waging of war; she had 
not planned so long for defense. Her movement undcr- 
ground in this war was not only too late but, as her indus- 
trialists feared, too big a job. Among other difficulties, the 
shipping of equipment was complicated and snarled by our 
bombing of German transportation. 

Yet sah was done to complete the plan. By the time 
our ground troops got there, parts of the Paris subway were 
nearly ready for vonuaill icturers’ usc. An underground loca- 
tion was nearly ready in the Moselle Valley sccbinr: it was 
taken over by Gencral Patton’s troops. 

But the plan upon which the German aircraft industry 
that night in Berlin staked its last great gamble for life will 
tall halons its No. 1 enemy. ‘That enemy is time. 


Button Up. Some pcople still belicve that there is no such 
thing as an enemy agent. Yet in late 1943, despite our 
highest security measurcs, the ogee published a docu- 
ment giving much data on the B-29. The report concerned 
horsepower, bombload, speed, range and rate of climb. Al- 
though much of the report may have been filled in by guess 
and some of it may have been wrong, the probability Te- 
mains that somewhere there had been "toate talk or carcless 
handling of papers. 


Still Kicking. It has been on the ropes time and again. It 
has gone down at times for a short count. It has often been 
groggy. But the German Air Force still has the wind to 
come back fighting hard. 

It is true that an impressive proportion of the cnemy’s 
fighter factories, once main production centers, are now 
largely inoperative; that a larger percentage of factorics, dis- 
persal airfields and experimental stations have been scriously 
damaged. 

It is true that the cnemy suffers from fuel 
Romania’s fall in August deprived the Germans of 
cent of their oil supply and 33 percent of their 
supply. 

And what’s equally important to the GAIT’ pilot, his home- 
land operational conditions are in some respects distressing. 
The enemy, expecting to fight most of his air war hams 
bases beyond his homeland, developed bases in 
the occupied countrics, neglecting the ones with- 
in Germany propcr. 

In France and the Lowlands, he had built 
large hangars, concrete runways, spacious dis- 
persal arcas, bomb- proof revetments and good re- 
pair shops. Each major ficld became a massive, 
modern military establishment, usually with 
satellite ficlds nearby. 

But most of the fields in Germ: any proper are 
1939 versions, with closely grouped hangars, re- 
pair shops and barracks. They are vulnerable 
targets. ‘There is a lack of dispersal space because 
in 1939 the enemy did not expect to be under 
attack as he is today. So acute is the need for 


scarcity. 
39 per- 
gasoline 
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OUR ENEMY 


auxiliary landing strips and dispersal areas that 
the enemy has been compelled to use for these 
purposes his autobahns or super-highways. 

Yet the Hun flyer’s fighting spirit is notches 
higher than that of the German ground soldicr, 
and here are some of the reasons: 

German flyers still live in comparative com- 
fort. Most of them never have known the grim- 
ness of the front line. Many German pilots even 
now consider flying an exciting “sport.” 

Luftwaffe personnel has been encouraged by 
promises of jet aircraft. Some crack fighter units 
have been withdrawn for conversion tg ject planes, 
and the high command sees to it that rumors tell 
of jet “successes.” 

German propaganda remains good enough for 
the gullible to accept the myth of invincibility. 
The attitude is “We shall win because we 
must.” 

GAF crews feel they must fight with despera- 
tion to save their country’s neck, yet they are 
made to believe that their strength is being care- 
fully preserved. 

As long as the Hun can maintain such fight- 
ing spirit and can, as he did five times in onc 
week. run from 100 to 450 fighter sorties against 
our bombers, the air war will be hard. The enemy 
is hurt, but he is not down. 


RHIP. German soldiers below the rank of major are for- 
bidden to touch Allied pamphlets dropped from the air. 
Violators are punished severcly. 


Parachutes and Cables. Both Germans and Japs have de- 
vised ways to put wires or cables in the air as hazards to our 
aircraft. 

The Germans have a shell which, fired from the ground, 
opens at about 8,000 fect and blossoms into a parachute, 
from which is suspended one or more thin steel wires which 
may foul propellers, wings or control surfaces of low and 
medium-flying aircraft. Explosive charges are attached to 
some of the parachutes. Another apparent purpose of para- 
chutes of this kind is to impede the vision of bombers seck- 
ing a target. 

The Jap method is to drop from airplanes 150-foot lengths 
of thin, twisted steel cable. At one end of the cable is 
attached a one-pound bomb and, at the other end, two small 
parachutes to keep the cable vertical as it drops. 

The bomb, cable and parachutes are packed in a can 7 by 
342 inches, constructed in two halves, hinged across the 
bottom. The bomb is a cylinder of cast steel, 22 by 2 
inches, filled with explosive. The fuze functions on impact 
from any direction. 

As the can drops, it flies open and releases the cable and 
parachutes. Besides the danger of the bomb exploding upon 
contact with our bombers, the cable presents a definite foul- 
ing hazard. 
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Army Game. Our forces in France have found that a Ger- 
man rifleman sometimes uses two connecting foxholes, only 
one of which is visible to an approaching force. After firing 
from the visible foxhole, the rifleman crawls to the hole 
which is concealed from view. When an Allied soldier opens 
up on foxhole No. 1, the German returns fire from foxhole 
No. 2. 


The Spectators Were Tearful. ‘The Japs believe that the life 
of a young, poorly trained boy in a flimsy aircraft is a small 
price to pay for destruction of a U. S. heavy bomber and a 
skilled crew. “Inspirational” radio broadcasts seek boy volun- 
teers willing to die by crashing into our aircraft in mid-air. 

The Japs. make national heroes of these suicide pilots. 
Tokyo radio recently told the story of one of them, and 
broadcast a transcription of a speech he had delivered at a 
“Youth All Rise to Action” rally a few months before his 


death. The radio said the youth was one of three “body 
crashing heroes” who had downed B-29s over Northern 


Kyushu. (This was untrue. One B-29 had been lost by Jap 
suicide tactics, but not on that mission. Ed.) 

Other young Japs are praised because they take off their 
parachutes while engaging in combat. This is presented as 
being heroic and in significant contrast to Allied pilots. 

Increased emphasis is being placed upon the training of 
air-minded Jap boys. One day recently, the Japs held 64 
“gir rallies” for youths. These are recruiting drives for boy 
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volunteers between tic ages of 11 and 13 who take a four- 
year training course for the air force in Civilian Crew 
‘Training Institute. After graduation they go into the army. 
An official Jap observation: “These midget soldicrs have a 
conscientiousness that makes spectators tearful.” 


Night Fighter. A JU-88 night fighter recently captured in 
France was armed with three 7.9 mm guns and four 20 mm 
cannon. The latter were located in a streamlined ventral 
gondola beneath the fusclage. 


Revised Opinion. A speaker at a recent conference of Jap air 
force officers uttered these remarkable words: 

“We Japanese used to think that, because of our great 
strength, one Japanese could oppose 1,000 of the enemy. 
We had no fear. Now we realize that this is a dangerous 
attitude. For instance, if the enemy sends 1,000 planes to 
bomb us, and we send up only one plane, it is certain that 
our plane would be destroved and then the enemy would be 
free to bomb the remaining 800 or 900 Japanese pl: ines still 
on the ground. 

“It is true that we would not have to send up a full 1,000 
Japanese planes to oppose 1,000 enemy planes, for our tech- 
nique is superior, but we should of course send up a reason- 
able quantity of planes so as not to give the enemy undue 
advantage.” 


Believe It or Not. According to the Berlin radio, the cur- 
rent terror of the Eastern front is a 22-year old oberleutnant 
named Erich Hartmann. A year and a half ago, he claimed 
to have shot down only 16 opponents. Today he claims more 
than 300. Hitler has pinned on his chest the German High 
Command’s highest award, the Oak Leaves with Swords and 
Diamonds. Hartmann’s bag, said the radio, “often includes 
8 to 11 enemy aircraft per day.” 


Suicide Souvenir, A rain of small bombs recently was 
dropped by the Japs upon one of our airfields in China. 
Some of the bombs exploded, causing minor damage. Some 
of the bombs didn’t explode. 

Two Chinese coolies sought to remove some of the small 
unexploded missiles from a runway. As soon as the bombs 
were picked up they did explode —killing the two Chinese. 
A short time later a GI was foraging through a crashed P-40 
in search of souvenirs. He inadvertently touched one of the 
small Jap bombs. It, too, exploded, killing the GI. 

It seems that some of the bombs had bcen set with de- 
layed fuzes which prevented an 
explosion when they hit the 
ground. But the fuses did cause 
the bombs to explode when 
they were later touched or 
moved. In other words, combi- 
nation bombs and booby traps. 


Trickery. An Allied plane fiving 
over an enemy-held section of 
New Guinea saw the letters 
POW laid out in white strips 
on the beach and a number of 
men, one waving a white cloth. 
The Allied pilot summoned 
surface vessels by radio to at- 
tempt rescue of what he be- 
lieved were escaped Americans. 
PT boats, going in close to the 
shore, were fired upon by 
75 mm and 40 mm guns. One 
boat was hit. 
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less. How well docs the Japanese sO. .cr cat? By Ameri- 
can standards his pickings are pretty slim, but by Japanese 
home standards he is an extremely well fed individual. On 
the basis of variety and abundance, a soldicr in an adequately 
supplied g garrison cats perhaps twice as well as his family. 

‘To the Jap soldier, as to the folks at home, rice is still the 
most important food. ‘The average Japanese family eats but 
little meat, the daily dict revolving around the basic rice- 
fish-vegetable dict. ‘This combination has been supplemented 
tor the fighting man with some meat, fruits, extra vege- 
tables wail swects. These extras, however, are used chiefly to 
flavor and vary the rice-fish staple, and do not prov ide a 
complete change of ration from one day to the next. 

The Japanese army, even in rear echelons, has nothing 
compar. ible to our company or squadron mess. Each soldier 
is his own cook, and he usually prepares enough at one 
time to supply him for the next 24 hours. 

The Japanese field rations include canned meat such as 
beef, pork and stew; canned fish; canned vegetables, includ- 
ing beans, bean sprouts, peas, bamboo sprouts, spinach, 
water chestnuts and cooked rice; canned fruit; canned eggs; 
dehydrated vegetables, including most of the familiar varie- 
tics plus such items as edible seaweed and a starchy tuber 
known as taro root; dehydrated fish (bonito): condiments; 
staples, such as rice, granulated sugar and salt; beverages, 
including tea, condensed or powdered milk, cider and 
whisky, and chocolate or other candies. 

The Jap soldier going into combat usually carries rice and 
bags of small, hard biscuits. Whenever possible, he carrics 
canned meat. In addition, there are two types of especially 
packaged rations, a package per meal. In one type, the pack- 
age contains cakes of compressed wheat or barley, sugar, 
cakes of dried fish and cakes of salty dried plums. ‘The other 
type contains two cakes of compressed fish and vegetable 
mixture and a sack of pre-cooked rice flour. Jap soldiers 


mix the flour with water to make a dough, which they cat 
cold. , 
There are several types of emergency aviation rations. 
Once includes dried bonito, biscuits, pickled plum, peas, hard 
candy, caramels, chocolate and whisky. 


Another air ration 
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includes rice cakes, hardboiled eggs, canned meat and vege- 
tables, canned pineapple, cider, chocolate and whisky. 

It is important that captured enemy food be inspected 
and approved by a U. S. medical officer before our troops 
eat it. In emergency circumstances, when there is no way 
to get it inspected, it 1s well to keep in mind that the 
safest of all would be canned foods, provided the can does 
not bulge, that the can is not badly rusted and that the con- 
tents do not yicld any kind of questionable odor. 


Smoke. ‘The following advice was issued by the 12th SS 
Panzer Division to its motor transport drivers: 

“If your vehicle is attacked by an Allied fighter-bomber, 
drop a smoke bomb (Rauchkoerper or Nebelhandgranate ) 
close to your vehicle but not too close or your vehicle will 
catch fire. This will make the pilot of the fighter-bomber 
think he has hit his target, and he usually shears off. 

“Never drop smoke bombs before the first burst of fire 
from the plane, or the pilot will notice the trick. 

“In the future every vehicle is to be equipped with two 
smoke bombs.” 


The Thirteenth. One U. S. squadron in the South Pacific has 
had its base attacked by the enemy at five minutes to mid- 
night on the 13th of the month for 13 months. 


Ships in Hiding. Heavy losses in barges and small craft at 
exposed advance bases have compelled the Jap to give these 
targets high camouflage priority. Now, because of wide rang- 
ing Army and carrier strikes, he has had to extend his camou- 
flage to larger transports and auxiliaries. 

The Japs are 
adept at concealing 
vessels along island 
shores. One U. S. 
photo interpreter 
reports: 

“This method 
provides for entire- 
ly covering ships, 
even sides of the 
hull, with vegeta- 
tion. Vegetation ap- 
pears natural in all 
cases. ‘Then ships 
are moored close 
inshore along steep 
banks to blend with the background and take advantage of 
shadows.” 

A ship then looks like part of an island to the naked eye. 
But not to a camcra, which can detect the hull’s outline 
beneath the vegetation and also shows any difference in 
elevation between ship decks and adjacent shore. 

Japs also have used cleverly constructed dummy ships. 
One such ship was made from a barge, to which a sham 
bridge and funnel were added. Photographs discovered the 
trick. 





Not Even a Good Lie. Radio Tokyo recently gave U. S. 
listeners the names of six lieutenant colonels and one major, 
who, the radio said, had “crashed in a B-29 over Japan.” 
At the time of the broadcast all of these officers were safe 
and well at their home bases. Five of the six did not even 
fly on the mission. 


Easy Does It. From his command, the Jap pilot gets this 
bit of advice on how to attack U. S. bombers: 

“Aiming points: fuel tank, bomb bay. The enemy’s ac- 
curacy of fire is excellent. As soon as you discover the 
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enemy, approach from an advantageous position and quickly 
shoot him down. Even if you have no advantage of posi- 
tion or are at a disadvantage, engage the enemy and shoot 
him down.” 


High Jitters. Indicative of the Jap official state of mind are 
the activities and utterances of the high command. Re- 
cently, Jap Brass Hats have: 

Ordered “absolutely safe’ disposition of aircraft at all 
bases. 

Set up procedures for fueling and flying away aircraft 
upon the approach of Allied airplanes 

Prepared for the preservation of important documents 
during air attacks. 

Ordered construction of 
ground personnel. 

Spoken urgently on the need to get lookout and _ fire- 
fighting facilities in order. 

Established precautionary measures for airplanes returning 
to base during an Allied attack. 

Issued instructions on the draining, unloading, stripping 
and dispersing of airplanes left on the ground when bases 
are attacked. 


slit trenches for all airbase 


Getaway. Pilots who are fighting Oscars and Hamps report 
the Jap’s use of straight, steep dives followed by pull-out as 
standard evasive maneuver. Recent specific comments from 
CBI say that when the Oscar is chased in level flight below 
5,000 feet, instead of flipping and pulling up in a steep 
climb, it will push straight down and make an abrupt pull- 
up close to the ground. Pilots of the Oscar I and 11, as well 
as a few Hamp pilots, have attempted regularly to break off 
combat by diving down and out at full throttle, frequently 
without regard to altitude. 


Camouflage. The Germans attempted to make their airfield 
at Cormeilles en Vexin in France look from the air like a 
small town. Hangars and shops were covered with sacking 
and designed to resemble houses or small buildings. False 
windows were painted on the sides, and gardens were 
“planted” outside. 

But as an Allied advance pressed close, the Germans 
deserted their playhouse. They set fire to three ME-109s, 
four FW-190s and two JU-88s because they could not fly 
them away. 


Jap Odds and Ends. ‘Tokyo Broadcast to the U. S.: “Not 
one of. the 20,000 Japanese residents of Davao will leave the 
island of Mindanao. Their ardent desire to defend their 
home island was at last granted when on August 1 they 
were ordered to offer their services as military employes.” 

Jap explanation to natives of a Pacific island who wanted 
to know why Allied airplanes were not being shot down: 
Allied planes have been armored on the underside with 
tubber, from which Jap bullets bounce off. 

Domci News Agency: “Shows for enjoyment are banned 
in Toyko theaters, and the subject matter . . . will be reno- 
vated so as to contribute toward uplifting the people’s 
morale and increasing fighter strength.” 

Tokyo Domestic Radio: “Admiral Shiro Takatsu, war 
councillor, received a dozen bottles of grape juice from the 
Emperor at the Tsukiji Naval Hospital at 9:50 last night. 
The admiral died at 6:30 a.m. today.” 

Heard in a Tokyo broadcast during September: “There is 
not one soldier on the front lines who is worried about the 
outcome of the war for Japan.” Quote from a Jap soldier 
in the combat zone: “How unfavorable the war situation is 
. . . | would like to see, just once, a situation in which the 
cnemy would be pushed back and defeated.” + 
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By Capt. Greer Williams 


Air Surgeon’s Office 


f you are a flyer who never makes a mistake, you can 

sleep through this one. 

On the other hand, you may be human, like the joker 
who slept through a class on ditching. On that unlucky day 
when his airplane had to ditch, he didn’t know how to open 
his one-man life raft. He drowned. 

Or like the pilot of a B-17 in which half the crew, includ- 
ing the bombardier, were unconscious from oxygen want 
during the bombing. run. The pilot saved their lives by leav- 
ing the formation “and diving from 25,000 to 5,000 fect. 
But that didn’t correct the leaking oxygen system which had 
given his crew trouble on a previous mission. Nor did it 
help in a subsequent mission when the whole right half of 
the system went out completely. 

Or like a pilot who got his shot-up fighter back to the base 
but couldn’t land. He bailed out all right, but landed facing 


Considerable realism is put into this demonstration of sleeping in 
a hammock made of parachute with shrouds attached to trees. 
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e Careless 
Die Early 


uic wind. The chute jerked him over backwards. His head 
struck the landing strip and he was killed. 

Or like the B-26 pilot who tried to walk back to his base 
through 300 miles of New Guinea jungle without cating. He 
didn’t feel hungry after the first two days and looking for 
food slowed him down. He was definitely slowed down when 
he contacted friendly natives 14 days later. 

Or like the airman who used his electrically heated boots 
for overshoes because of the snow and slush on the ground. 
His toes were frostbitten when the battered wires failed at 
high altitude. 

Or like the four crewmen of a B-17 which ditched in the 
South Pacific. They failed to assume ditching positions and 
were never seen again. The other six got into the rafts and, 
as soon as they were bonafide castaways, ate all their emer- 
gency rations and drank all their water. They were shot with 
luck because, although no one had thought to bring the 
Gibson Girl or a Very pistol, a PBY spotted them after 
seven hours. 

Maybe the burdens of discipline and the hazards of com- 
bat flight make you feel like leaving everything to luck. 
Luck is a good thing but any gambler will tell you that to 
stretch it you have to give it a little expert guidance. 

The man the AAF has delegated to help you become an 
expert in stretching your luck is the Personal Equipment 
Officer. ‘The Air Transport Command calls him a Flight 
Emergency Officer and the Navy has named him the Avia- 
tion Equipment Officer, but whatever you call him, PEO or 





This “A” type lean-to shelter is made of poles bound with palm 
fibers and covered with mats woven of palm fronds. It is waterproof. 
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Introducing your survival salesman, the personal 
equipment officer, who is a guy well worth listening 
to. His job may be a headache for him — but it can 
mean all the difference between life and death for you 


Survival Joe, he’s a fellow you may want to know. They 
threw the book at him when they wrote the directive estab- 
lishing the Personal Equipment Officer—AAF Regulation 
No. 55-7, dated 28 October 1943. This made a non-flying 
officer in each squadron, group, wing, air division and air 
force responsible for the proper care and use of all personal 
and emergency flying equipment in each unit. In fact, the 
directive states that the squadron or group PEO has 32 
specific duties. 

The list of duties—covering the issuance, servicing, inspec- 
tion, storage and intelligent use of such items as oxygen 
masks, heated flying suits, fire extinguishers, parachutes, first- 
aid kits and air-sea rescue equipment—makes him a cross 
between an engineering officer, supply officer, and flight sur- 
geon. But, if he’s eager, he’s more than that. He’s a sales- 
man, continually trying to sell you anti-goof insurance—use 
your shoulder harness, preflight your oxygen equipment, run 
through your dinghy drill, wear your oxygen mask but don’t 
turn on the emergency valve unless sick or wounded, don’t 
be indifferent. He’s a Boy Scout with a knife and a com- 
pass and a big “Be Prepared”’ motto over his lean-to. He’s 
a worry-wart and a trouble-shooter, always reminding you of 
unpleasant things. 

But if he doesn’t spend too much time in the sack, you 
will learn to respect him, even though he seemed an after- 
thought in training back in the States. Once you learn that 
in combat the careless die early and the careful keep coming 
back, you become a firm believer in the survival gospel. 
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This is the ierabis climbing acted wed t to gather coconuts for 
food. The improvised leggings are made of palm cloth and vines. 


5 une s Rss Fe ee & Rae ‘ 
Having inflated his tiny raft and climbed aboard, the pilot is now 
ready to paddle away. Flyers have survived 25 days in this craft. 


It was in combat that the Personal Equipment Ofhcer 
was born and, to quote Col. Harry W. Holden, commandant 
of the AAF School of Applied Tactics, “born in a hell of a 
hurry.” The need of an officer to enforce oxygen discipline 
was recognized by Maj. Gen. David N. W. Grant, the Air 


Surgeon, in the establishment of the old Unit Oxygen 
Officer (AAF Regulation No. 55-7, dated 30 May 1942). 


When the 8th Bomber Command began operating from 
England, however, it found two things wrong with the Unit 
Oxy gen Officer. In the first place, he was a flying officer and, 
therefore, exposed to the combat attrition rate. In the sec- 
ond place, his duties were not broad enough. In addition to 
oxygen accidents, there were the big problems of frostbite 
due to heated suit failures and of air-sea losses in the North 
Sea and English Channel. In early 1943, the 8th Air Force 
established the non-flying job of Personal Equipment Officer. 
Modelling him after a similar position in the RAF, it re- 
cruited engineering officers, supply officers and grounded 
flyers for quick training by the Central Medical Fstablish- 
ment—and quick results. The PEO was given an office be- 
tween the briefing room and the ready room and put on 24- 
hour duty in the locker rooms for parachutes and clothing. 
He shared mightily in the dramatic reductions of oxygen 
(Continued on page 57) 








This student cats a jungle survival meal of yucca flowers, palm cab- 
bage and mussels. The stew in leaf tureen was cooked in bamboo. 
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Down to Earth 


Flaming debris of exploding N 
rT 


urprise, speed and a variation of the attack—these are 
the things to keep in mind when strafing an airdrome,” 
says Col. Donald J. M. Blakeslee, commander of the high- 
est scoring Mustang group in Britain. 
“W. hes my group is assigned to strafe a particular target 
I ask for all the photographs available. I want my intelli. 
gence officer to get the best information he can on the 
defense, the pinpoint positions of flak posts, and how many 
aircraft are reported to be on the field. I want to know what 
the terrain around the airdrome is. With this I can plan 
the approach best calculated to achieve surprise. I use 
terrain—hills, gulleys and trees—for cover, and airdrome 
installations such as hangars, to screen my approach. I never 
come right in on an airdrome if I can help it. 
“But once I hit the drome, I really get down on the deck. 
I don’t mean five feet up; I mean so low that the grass is 
brushing the bottom of the scoop. I prefer to get down low 
and shoot up at any aircraft on the ground rather than 
come in high and shoot down. Usually I fire a short burst 
from long range and correct for it as I come in. 
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‘azi ammunition truck fails to stop 8th Air Force Thunderbolt during strafing mission over France. 


“After the attack on the field stay on the deck for a good 
mile beyond the drome before pulling up. 

“Vary the plan of your attacks, if possible. You can’t use 
the same plan twice. For targets such as convoys or trains, 
I usually let down to about one or three thousand fect. | 
gct directly over it and go down in a 20 to 30 degree dive. 
I fecl this enables me ‘to concentrate my fire. I do not 
consider barges a worthwhile target unless intelligence indi- 
cates they are explosive targets. Machine gun fire on barges 
is rather ineffective. Also, I personally would not deliber- 
ately pick a flak tower for a target unless it were in my way. 
A flak tower not firing is probably not in use and there is 
no sense in attacking it anyway. 

Col. Joe L. Mason, commander of another P-51 group, 
thinks that the greatest tendency when shooting up ground 
targets is to waste bullets. 

“When making an airdrome attack,” Mason says, “I think 
it’s OK to start ‘shooting wav back and shoot all the way 
through. You might waste bullets but all these bullets flying 
around slightly disrupts the ground fire. 
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“A good steep approach gives an extremely heavy concentration 
of bullets in one spot.” Enemy vehicle wrecked by fighter strafing. 


“But on trains and convoys where you encounter no 
return fire, you must make every bullet count. We lost some 
ME-109s one day because not a damn soul in the group 
had any bullets left.” 

Col. Avelin P. ‘Tacon, Jr., also a Mustang group com- 
mander, permits his pilots to work out their own tactics 
in strafing ground targets. 

“On the mechanics of strafing there are as many opin- 
ions as there are pilots,” according to ‘Tacon. “Some be- 
lieve in surprise at the sacrifice of speed. This is accom- 
plished by getting down to daisy-top level several miles 
from the target and following a road or other landmark into 
the target. These boys like to avoid all villages and pop 
over the trees, shoot up the target and get the hell away 
on the deck, reforming and regaining altitude some five 
or ten miles away. 

“The other school of thought likes to come around the 
target at about 4,000 feet, look it over, and then dive in 
with around 450 on the clock, shoot up the target, stay 
low, and get away, reforming away from the target. Both 
systems have their advantages and disadvantages. Inasmuch 
as it’s his own neck we let the pilots do it the way they 
prefer. 

“But one thing that everybody agrees on is the absolute 
necessity of aimed fire as opposed to ‘hosing the area’. 

Certain types of ground targets should be avoided par- 
ticularly if the objective isn’t worth the risk, according to 
Col. Roy W. Osborn, commander of a Lightning group. 

“This in my opinion, is the most important lesson we 
can learn about ground attack,” he says. “A questionable 
target that offers only a small chance for success should be 
avoided. It is a hard lesson to learn but our group learned 
it the hard way. One day, one of our flights went down to 
strafe an airfield in France. No aircraft were visible, but the 
attack was made anyhow. Out of the four aircraft attack- 
ing, three were lost including the flight commander, and 
the fourth was badly shot up and came “home on one engine. 
There were no claims; there had been no target to warrant 
the attack. There must always been a ‘down to earth’ 
sense of value in regard to targets to be attacked and losses 
to be risked.” 

Maj. Kenneth W. Gallup, member of a Thunderbolt 
group, believes that in areas where there is little flak or 
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Here are the do’s and don'ts of ground strafing from combat reports of fighter pilots of the 
8th Air Force. There is some variation in the advice they offer, but all of it is battle-tested 
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“Barges make the best targets when Intelligence indicates they 
carry explosives that can be touched off with machine gun fire.” 


dace > paces 





“Train busting is great sport, but it is a wise precaution to look 
over every train carefully and neutralize any small-arm defenses.” 


i or 
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“Airfields are the most difficult and dangerous of ground targets. 
Pick out a target as you go down—a plane, a hangar or a gun.” 
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ground fire the pilot should look for his targets from 4,000 
feet altitude. 

“By maintaining this altitude,” he explains, “I find that 
I have an excellent view of the countryside and am able to 
see far enough in front of my flight path to avoid heavily 
defended areas, such as the larger towns and airdromes. 
This not only enables me to study a particular target long 
cnough to decide its worth, but also affords ample time to 
plan my attack. 

“A few thousand feet above the terrain gives more pro- 
tection for the pilot by mak- 
ing it possible to get the hell 
out of there in a hurry if a 
big concentration of ground 
fire is encountered. In addi- 
tion, I am in a position to 
trim my plane for the higher 
speed caused by the diving 
pass and at the same time can 
make a good steep approach 
which gives an extremely 
heavy concentration of bullets 
in one spot.” 

The majority of mistakes 
made in ground strafing are 
Jue to the pilot disregarding 
his training in ground gun- 
nery, according to Capt. 
Wayne K. Blickenstaff, mem- 
ber of a P-47 group. 

“Too frequently the novice 
puts the pip directly on the 
target and attempts to judge 
his error by watching his 
strikes,” he says. “The result 
is that in the beginning of 
the pass he shoots below the 
target and his attempts at 
correction results in spraying 
bullets above and around the 
target. This habit can be cor- 
tected by leaving the pip 
above the target at the be- 
ginning of the pass and as 
the range decreases allowing 
the pip to drop on to the 
target. 

“Train busting is a great 
sport. Two precautions are 
worth mentioning. First of all, a train needs very little if 
any leading and can be considered as a stationary target. 
Secondly, it is well to look over every train carefully and 
neutralize any small arm defenses, if present; then the loco- 
motive is easy meat.” 

There are several steadfast rules pilots should observe in 
attacking airfields and trains, according to Lt. Horace QO. 
Waggoner, a Thunderbolt flight leader. 

“Airfields are the most difficult and dangerous of ground 
targets,” Waggoner says. “The initial pass on any field 
should be made from an altitude of from 6,000 to 8,000 
fect. Come out of the sun or through a cloud if possible. 
Have a target picked out as you go down—a plane, a hangar 
or a gun position. 

“An airfield should not be attacked line abreast, nor should 
the approach be made on the deck. For the getaway, stay 
flat on the deck until clear of the field a half to a full mile, 
then pull up and climb back to 6,000 to 8,000 feet for an- 
other pass, if necessary. 

“For attacking trains, and here is a place for one stead- 
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fast rule, always take the engine first from 90 degrees. This 
gives ,you a chance to look over the train and see if it is to 
be thoroughly beat up or left alone.” 

Capt. William J. Maguire, another P-47 pilot, is of the 
opinion that many new pilots think that ground strafing 
“is just a simple matter of putting his plane in a dive and 
squeezing the tit.” 


“The fact is,” Maguire insists, “there are probably more 


things to consider in ground strafing than in_ air-to-air 
combat. 


The pilot must take into consideration the type 

of target he is going after, his 
angle of dive, his airspeed, 
the position of the sun and 
just what evasive action he is 
going to take from ground 
fire. 

“If you find an airdrome 
that you know little or noth- 
ing about, feel the place out; 
do not send more than two 
planes in for the first pass. 
Never send more than four 
planes across any drome at 
one time.” 

Of all the pilots who have 
flown with the 8th Air Force 
perhaps one of the most ex- 
perienced in the art of low 
level attacks is Capt. B. M. 
“Mike” Gladych, a native of 
Warsaw, Poland. Captain 
Gladych has been in action 
with five air forces. Since 
1939 he has flown for Poland, 
Finland, France, England and 
the United States. As a mem- 
ber of the high scoring Thun- 
derbolt group formerly com- 
manded by Col. Hubert 
Zemke, Captain Gladych has 
drafted what he considers the 
ten commandments of ground 
strafing: 

1—Before you make an at- 
tack be sure that there are no 
enemy aircraft in the vicinity. 

2—Make an approach into 
the wind because the sound 
is killed. 

3—Watch out for the gun positions and remember they 
are dificult to spot before they open fire. 

4—Remember that the closer to the gun you fly the 
safer you are. 

5—Pick out the target, give full throttle, half a ring 
elevation, aim carefully and steadily and open fire from 
about 1,000 yards. 

6—At 300 yards cease fire, get as close to the ground as 
you dare. Forget about the target and concentrate on 
flying only. 

7—Whcen attacking a gun remember that you have the 
advantage of fire power. Concentrate on one gun at a time. 
Go in and kill the crew. 

8—Take the initiative, strike first; don’t wait for them 
to open fire. 

9—Don’t become overconfident because you are not hit 
in the first attack. At first the enemy gunners usually under- 
estimate your speed, but it doesn’t take them long to spot 
their error. 

10. —-Never expend all your ammunition. 
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A Lad on Leyte 

The day after he landed with the Air Task 
Force on Leyte, our staff correspondent, Maj. 
Herbert Johansen, happened on a young 
Filipino for whom the AAF’s return to the 
Philippines was a very personal triumph. 

It was A plus 3 when Major Johansen 
and a group of friends were visiting a Taclo- 
ban family, the head of which was Boy 
Scout Commissioner for the area. “About 
the time we arrived at the home,” Major 
Johansen reports, “another caller appeared, 
a lad of about 18 or so who greeted us with 
boundless enthusiasm when he observed our 
air force shoulder patches. 

“Excitedly he reached in his pocket and 
pulled out several dog-eared photographs. The 
first he displayed was the familiar one of the 
Randolph Field tower with plane formations 
appearing in the sky on either side. He then 
showed us a group picture of the Randolph 
graduating class of 1937 and proudly pointed 
out his brother in the photograph. It seems 
that his brother was in the fight when the 
Philippines were taken by the Japs and had 
joined the guerrillas in the hills. 

“The lad said he cried at first when the 
Americans came, then grinned. It was the 
first time he had smiled in more than two 
years, and now he was grinning all the time. 

“His most eager question was when were 
our P-38s and P-6]s coming.” 





FIRST AAF FIGHTER LANDS ON LEYTE 


New Command Assignments 

Recent changes in command assignments 
among air officers include: 

Lt. Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, from 
Deputy Chief of Staff, U. S. Army, to 
Deputy Supreme Allied Commander, Medi- 
terranean Theater, and Commanding Gen- 
eral, North African Theater. 

Brig. Gen. Charles F. Born, from Opera- 
tions Officer, 15th Air Force, to Deputy 
Commander, 15th Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Robert B. Williams, from 
Commanding General, Ist Bombardment 
Division, 8th Air Force, to Commanding 
General, 2nd Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. W. O. Butler, from Com 
manding General, Eastern Flying Training 
Command, to Commanding General, 6th 
Air Force. 
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Brig. Gen. Donald Wilson, from Deputy 
Chief of Air Staff, to Assistant Chief of Air 
Staff, Operations, Commitments and Re- 
quirements. 


Stripe Talk 

Heavy hangs AAF Regulation 35-54 over 
the heads of GIs bucking for stripes. In 
zone of interior establishments of the AAI, 
minimum prerequisites of total service and 
period in grade have been established, which 
prohibit the rise of an enlisted man by more 
than one grade at a time. To rate three 
stripes and a rocker, for example, he must 
have seen 15 months of service, with at 
least six in grade as sergeant. Thirty-six 
months, 12 of them as technical sergeant, 
are required before a man may be advanced 
to master sergeant. The regulation also spe- 
cifies maximum enlisted grades according to 
military occupational specialty. 


From Prison to Home Pronto 

Freed American prisoners of war are being 
given priority on transportation home over 
all other combat returnees except the sick or 
wounded. Under a new War Department 
policy, all personnel who have been prisoners 
for 60 days or more, or whose physical con- 
dition requires it, will be returned to the 
States as soon as possible unless they prefer 
to remain overseas. 

Prime example of the speedy work being 
done was the return of 1,015 American air- 
men who had been prisoners of war in 
Romania (Arr Forcr, November, 1944). 
Many of them were in New York ready for 
furloughs little more than a month after 
Romania surrendered. Similar transportation 
arrangements were made for those held in 
Bulgarian prison camps at the time of that 
country’s capitulation. 


New York to Paris 

Not too long after the Stars and Stripes 
replaces the Swastika on Unter den Linden, 
we expect to report that a C-54 has settled 
down on an airdrome of Germany’s capital 
city to complete the Air ‘Transport Com 
mand’s inaugural New York-Berlin run. 

The fact that ATC is flying New York-to- 
Paris on a regular schedule seems to be 
just another demonstration that ATC can 
go anywhere in the world where a friendly 
landing strip can be found. Berlin should 
come in stride. 

That first run to Paris was a top-secret 
mission, and the take-off on October 1 from 
LaGuardia Field was virtually unnoticed 
by more than 5,000 spectators who had 
gathered to witness dedication ceremonies of 
a new commercial air link to Washington. 
Only five persons on the ground knew the 
score about the Paris flight. 

The premiere hop wasn’t much of a trick 
for ATC. Heavy sweating by several hun- 
dred AAF engineers and civilian workers 
long since had made a useable strip from 
what was left after airmen and infantrymen 
had driven the Germans from the airport. 
Of course, plenty of dickering had to be 
done with Allied ground defense batteries 
before a route over Europe was agreed upon. 


The transport flyers have a healthy respect 
for the ack ack bovs. 

But exactly 67 days after German resis- 
tance ended around the Place de la Concorde, 
the mnrst regularly scheduled ATC cargo 
flight from the States to the European Con- 
tinent was completed at Orly Field just 
south of the French capital, after stops en 
route at Newfoundland and the Azores. 

The ATC Ferrying Division crew that 
drew the first hop mel sampled French 
champagne a few hours after drinking Ameri- 
can milk shakes was headed by Capt. Dallas 
Taylor. The others were Capt. DeOrr E. 
Holmes, copilot; Ist Lt. Allen L. Schaeffer, 
navigator; Pfc. David Pollack, engineer, and 
Pvt. Joseph Frimack, flight traffic clerk. The 
Paris-bound pioneer had Maj. Lynn C., 
Mahan, public relations officer of the ATC’s 
North Atlantic Division, two OWT repre- 
sentatives and a dead-head crew as_passen- 
gers, and some 3.000 pounds of mail and 
extensive map-making equipment and medi- 
cal supplies as cargo. 

They all were greeted at Orly Field by 
eight base officers, who shook hands and 
then went back to work. Within two hours, 
the plane took off with another crew for the 
return trip to the States. 

A few days later, on October 6, General 
Marshall, War Mobilization Director Byrnes 
and members of General Marshall’s staff 
completed the first non-stop wartime pas- 


senger flight from the States to Paris. The 
U. S. Army Chief of Staff had scarcely 


stepped from the plane before he was in 
conference with Gencral Eisenhower. 

“Seeing the generals there together, less 
than 20 hours after the plane had taken off 
for its 3,000-mile run, made the Air Trans- 
port Command look remarkably useful in 
expediting the movement of men as well as 
supplies,” says Major Mahan. 

The Paris service has progressed just like 
any other wartime supply system, a little at 
first and then, as the kinks were straightened 
out, a lot. A few trips a day was the early 
estimate, but the ATC is not readv to tell 
the enemy just how many are being flown 
today. All the enemy knows. is that the 
ATC can fly to Paris just as often as it 
wants to, and that if General Eisenhower 
radios todav that he wants five tons of 
biedelscrews for his ikonopedes, or 23 tech- 
nicians, fifth grade, for a new project, he 
can have them in Paris tomorrow, someday 
in Berlin. 


Winged Victory 

The AAF’ stage production, “Winged 
Victory,” (Arr Force, January, 1944) is 
now on the road, adding to the huge sum it 
raised for Army charities during its seven- 
month sellout run in New York. A 26-week 
tour of 13 principal cities was begun auspi- 
ciously in Los Angeles October 9 with an 
advance sale of $70,000 for the three-week 
stand there. 

After three weeks in San Francisco, four 
days in Denver and a week each in Kansas 
City and St. Louis, the play is slated to open 
a five-week run in Chicago early in Decem- 
ber. The remainder of the itinerary: Detroit, 
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two weeks; Cincinnati, one week; Pittsburgh, 
two weeks; Cleveland, one week; Philadel- 
phia, four weeks; Washington, two weeks, 
and Baltimore, one week. 

Set for early release is the movie version 
of the play which the cast completed at 
20th Century-Fox studios in Beverly Hills, 
Calif., shortly before beginning the current 
road tour. Proceeds from the film also will 
go to Army charities. The world premiere of 
the picture at the Roxy Theater, New York, 
December 20, will be attended bv high 
ranking AAF officers, and there also will be 
official participation in the movie’s openings 
in other principal cities during the following 
two weeks. 


Bug Patrol 

Commanding officers have been directed 
to cooperate with health and quarantine 
officials in the States and overseas by provid- 
ing for adequate inspection and disinsectiza 
tion of AAF planes operating in or return 
ing from areas infested by disease-bearing 
insects. Disinsectization methods are pre- 
scribed in AAF Regulation 61-3. 


Just Testing 

Capt. Willard Zens puts in a lot of pilot 
time in fighters near the front lines in 
France, and each time Jerry happens along, 
he streaks hell-bent-for-leather in the op- 
posite direction. 

The captain is a test pilot for the 9th Air 
Force. The planes he flies are unarmed 
fighters that have been repaired and over- 
hauled after cracking up. 

Unlike most pilots who fly one type of 
plane day after day and get used to its 
quirks, Captain Zens has had to handle 
dozens of different brands, and he has been 
introduced to many of them just after 
they've left the repair line. But he says he 
has plenty of confidence in the AAF me- 
chanics. 

Averaging two runs a day, the captain has 
tested more than 600 planes. All but one 
tunctioned without a hitch and were re 
classified 1-A and returned to combat duty. 
‘The single exception had its ailerons hooked 
on in reverse and, after a short, erratic 
flight, during which it turned left when 
steered right, it crashed and was relegated to 
the salvage heap. 

A thorough test flight lasts about an hour 
and takes the captain almost up to the front 
lines and back. From the ground, he ap- 
pears to be staging a mock dog fight. 

“You might call it high-altitude shadow 
boxing,” he says. 


Evacuation School Evacuated 

The School of Air Evacuation, located for 
two years at Bowman Field, Ky., has been 
transferred to Randolph Field to become a 
part of the AAF School of Aviation Medi- 
cine. The last class at Bowman was gradu- 
ated on October 3, and the transfer became 
effective October 15. Under jurisdiction of 
I Troop Carrier Command while at Bow- 
man, the school organized and trained air 
evacuation squadrons which now are operat- 
ing in combat theaters throughout the 
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On Questions of olicy® 


Q@. In computing flying time, when does the 
flight officially begin and end? 

A. An aerial flight commences when the 
aircraft begins to move forward on the take- 
off run and ends when sufficient momentum 
is lost on the landing run so that the air- 
craft either comes to a stop or power must 
be applied to continue motion. It does not 
include taxiing. (AAF Reg. 15-5B) 


Q. Is it permissible to reduce the grade of 
an enlisted woman for the purpose of filling 
an overseas requisition? 

A. No. Voluntarily or otherwise, no en- 
hsted woman will be reduced in grade for 


this purpose. (Sec. XI, Cir. 350, WD 1944) 


Q. Is an officer responsible for seeing that 
all allotments are properly entered on_ his 
pay voucher? 

A. Yes. This responsibility cannot be shifted 
to the personnel officer or to the disbursing 
officer because of the assistance rendered in 
the preparation and processing of pay ac- 
counts. Before signing his voucher, each 
officer should check it to see that all data 
thereon is correct. (Cir. 315, WD 1943) 





@. May wives of AAF personnel overseas 
make purchases at a base commissary in the 
United States? 

A. Yes. It is the desire of the Commanding 
General, AAF, that dependents of overseas 
AAF personnel be authorized to buy at 
AAF commissaries insofar as the capacity of 
the stores will permit. (AAF Ltr. 35-135) 


Q@. When is the designation “Air Corps” 
proper? “Army Air Forces (AAF)?” 

A. “Army Air Forces (AAF)” is used except 
when referring to commissioning or enlisting 


individuals in the Air Corps (Sec. II, Cir. 


372, WD 1944). AAF Memo. 80-8 pro- 
vides that the abbreviation “AAF” will be 
used in all cases in place of “Army Air 
Forces,” unless prohibited by Army Regula- 
tions. “AC” is used in connection with 
signatures. 


Q@. May the field jacket be worn while on 
furlough? 

A. No. Par. 37, AR 600-40, provides that 
“the field jacket may be worn within the 
limits of posts, camps or stations, and then 
only when prescribed by the commanding 
officer of the unit involved. It will not be 
worn outside the limits of the post, camp or 
station except when appropriate to the dis- 
charge of an assigned mission, and then only 
when prescribed by the commanding officer 
thereof.” 





nd Procedure 


Q@. Are chevrons with the propeller insignia 
of the AAF authorized for noncommissioned 
officers? 
A. No. Insignia of grade for enlisted per 
sonnel are as prescribed in Par. 27d, AR 
600-35. 


Q@. What address should be designated in 
purchasing war bonds? 

A. Purchasers should designate a permanent 
address which will not be changed upon 


transfer. (Par. 11, Cir. 290, WD 1944) 


@. May enlisted persons be paid three cents 
per mile for unused portions of tickets fur- 
nished on Transportation Requests? 

A. Yes. Whenever the orders indicate that 
the travel is chargeable to the Government, 
and transportation has not been furnished, 
1egardless of the mode of travel authorized, 
reimbursement for the difference between 
the official distance and that actually trav- 
eled on the ticket will be made at the rate of 
three cents per mile. (Ch. 3, AR 35-4540) 


Q@. May an AAF officer over 38 years of age 
request relief from active duty? 

A. No, individual requests of this nature are 
not authorized. An officer desiring such 
action will inform his commanding officer 
who, if he determines that no suitable assign- 
ment exists, will initiate recommendations to 
higher headquarters. As an alternative, an 
officer desiring to return to civil life for rea- 
sons of personal hardship or to accept em- 
ployment in essential industry may submit 
resignation under the provisions of AR 605- 


275. (AAF Ltr. 35-49) 





@. May prisoners of war make radio broad- 
casts? 

A. All military personnel when prisoners of 
war are prohibited from making announce- 
ments, transmitting messages or making use 
of enemy wireless broadcasting systems for 
any purpose whatever. Such broadcasts are 
used by the enemy as propaganda. They are 
often inaccurate and cannot be relied upon 
by next of kin. (Sec. IH, Cir. 345, WD 
1944) 


@. Are military personnel who do not have 
ration books allowed ration currency for 
limited periods? 

A. Yes. The OPA has recently authorized 
local boards to issue such currency to per- 
sonnel of this category who may be absent 
from their home stations for a limited period 
only. (Sec. II, Cir. 361, WD 1944) 
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world. Nearly 1,000 flight nurses and a like 
number of surgical technicians were gradu- 
ated. 


Cadet Recruiting Suspended 

After five months in which the books 
were opened again for 17-year-olds to sign up 
for future training as members of the Air 
Corps Enlisted Reserve, the procurement ob- 
jective has been met and recruiting sus- 
pended, effective October 31. Since the 
month following Pearl Harbor when the 
enlisted reserve program was begun, more 
than 1,250,000 have volunteered for air 
combat crew training. With many thousands 
still in our training centers and others on 
the “waiting list” or yet to come of age, 
nearly half a million of this total have won 
wings. 


Wanted: Suggestions 

Officers and men who are “sitting” on 
ideas for new aids to training should accept 
this as a gentle prod from the Training Aids 
Division. 

TAD is on the hunt for suggestions which 
might lead to the development of new de- 
vices, films, posters, manuals and the like, or 
to the modification or elimination of train- 
ing aids already in use. Whether your idea 
1s in the formative stage, in blueprint form 
or already realized in a workable product, 
send it in for competent evaluation. You 
may be hoarding for personal use an im- 
provement which could be effected through- 
out the AAF. 

Ideas should be submitted through chan- 
nels to the AAF Training Aids Division, 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Brake Cocktail 


Three cans of fruit juice, a jug of drink- 
ing water and the ingenuity of T/Sgt. 
Philip A. Brodziak, Rockaway, N. J., are 
credited by the 7th Air Force with saving 
its B-24, “Pistol Packin’ Mama,” from a 
possible crash. 

On a mission over Iwo Jima, bullets from 
an enemy fighter severed the hydraulic tubes 
in the Liberator’s left wing. Brodziak, en- 


gineer and top turret gunner, stopped the 
flow of the fluid to the broken lines by 
pinching the tube shut with pliers. Then, 
fearing that not enough fluid remained in 
the hydraulic system to operate the brakes 
and flaps for a safe landing, he added the 
fruit juice and water from the crew’s flight 
rations. 

When the bomber hit the home strip, 
the flaps came down, aided by the force of 
the landing, and the brakes had just enough 
pressure to keep the plane from rolling off 
the end of the runway. 


The Numbers Game 

We often have been asked why a serial 
number is what it is and a lot of other 
mysterious questions about ASNs. 

Here are a few answers: 

Serial numbers of five digits or less indi- 
cate officers in the Regular Army. 

National Guard, Reserve and AUS officers 
commissioned during this war have serial 
number of six digits. 

Regular Army enlisted personnel who en- 
tered the Army on or after July 1, 1940, 
lave serial numbers from 10,000,000 to 
19,999,999. National Guard numbers begin 
with 20,000,000 and Selective Service num- 
bers with 30,000,000. 

The second digit in the serial number of 
a Regular Army enlisted man or a selectee 
indicates the service command area of en- 
listment. For instance, a selectee with a 
serial number of 34,200,111 was inducted in 
the 4th Service Command area, formerly the 
4th Corps Area. The third digit in the serial 
number of an enlisted man in a National 
Guard unit inducted into federal service in- 
dicates the service command area of induc- 
tion. 

Serial numbers were first given to enlisted 
men in 1918 and to officers in 1921. 

Yes, somebody has ASN 1. General John 
J. Pershing. 


Removing an Obstacle 

If you have squirmed through a torturous 
hour or two in a hot, stuffv classroom while 
an instructor delivered a lecture or super- 
vised the unwinding 








of a training film, you 

may like this one. 
The Training Aids 

Division is campaign- 


















































ing to make class- 
room instruction and 
a tour over an ob- 
stacle course as dis- 
similar as possible. 





One TAD officer has explained it rather 
formally as follows: “If, as in the case of 
a combat obstacle course, discomfort aids 
the purpose of the instruction, use it; if 
discomfort impairs the instruction, prevent 
it. A little fresh air and a comfortable chair 
will not destroy the moral fiber of a soldier 
whose duty of the moment is to look, listen 
and learn.” 


Easy Does It 


When Maj. Gen. Uzal G. Ent, then com- 
manding general of the 2d Air Force (See 
“New Command Assignments,” Page 22) 
was injured critically in a take-off crash at 
Fort Worth, ‘Texas, early in October, and his 
life depended upon his being transported 
gently but quickly to Brooke General Hos- 
pital, San Antonio, the Air Transport Com- 
mand really came through. 

The veteran airman was in bad shape. 
The accident had occurred when the co- 
pilot, misunderstanding a signal from the 
piloting general, retracted the landing gear 
before their four-engine bomber was. air- 
borne. The plane settled back to earth, the 
propellers dug into the concrete runway and 
one blade snapped, part of it penetrating 
the fuselage and striking General Ent a 
glancing blow in the back. 

Medical officers discovered the hurtling 
metal had cut through the General’s back 
muscles, had torn his ribs from his spine and 
dislocated his lower vertebrae. There was 
severe pressure on the spinal cord and no 
muscle to support it. The General’s life 
hung literally by a thread. The slightest jar 
might kill him. 

After a decision was made to rush the in- 
jured officer to San Antonio, Lt. Col. Albert 
E. Higgins, commanding the ATC’s 5th 
Ferrying Group, based at Love Field, Dal- 
las, was asked to arrange the flight. For the 
delicate task, he chose his deputy com. 
mander, Maj. Clarence S. Chiles, as pilot, 
and Maj. Harold L, Carter as copilot. Told 
to pick their own plane, the majors decided 
upon a C-47. 

Arriving at Fort Worth within a few 
minutes, they found all was in readiness for 
them to fly out the General, who mean- 
while had been carefully removed from the 
crashed plane and lashed to a stretcher de- 
signed for spinal cases. 

While the medics were informing them 
that any bump or sudden movement in tak- 
ing off, flying or landing might mean in- 
stant death for the patient, the ATC men 
checked the weather and determined the ait 
was rough at lower altitudes but compara- 





Reports of poorly 
ventilated classrooms 
jammed with uncom- 
fortable seats have 
been received from 
various sections of the 
country. Such condi- 
tions invariably are 
accompanied by dull 
trainee audiences 
whose single thought 
is to get the hell out 
in the open, and fast. 





tively smooth at 5,000 feet. After surveying 
the taxi strips to find the most suitable one, 
they completed their plans for the “life or 
death” flight and were ready to start. 

Although the ramp upon which the C-47 
stood was but a short distance from the take- 
off area, Major Chiles taxied so carefully 
that it was 15 minutes before he reached 
the head of the runway. Then, he slowly 
applied power and, when the transport left 
the ground at reduced throttle, there was 
scarcely any vibration. 








“DON’T TALK TO ME ABOUT FLAK!” 
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At 5,000 feet, the pilot opened the 
throttles and the C-47 was eased forward 
gradually to full cruising speed. During the 
12-hour flight, Major Chiles not only was 
trying to anticipate bumps but to visualize 
the landing, realizing that the entire effort 
would be in vain if the plane bounced as it 
hit the ground. 

Finding the San Antonio field cleared to 
receive the flying ambulance, the pilot de- 
cided upon a long approach and a power- 
on-wheel landing—one in which some power 
is kept on until contact is made with the 
ground. The tower had given permission to 
make a right-hand pattern but Major Chiles 
decided against that and made left-hand 
turns so he could see the field more clearly 
from his side of the plane. 

On the downwind leg, the pilot told 
Major Carter to lower the landing gear as 
easily as possible and, about 1,000 yards 
from the boundary of the field, to “milk 
down” the flaps. 

Then they flattened out and went in for 
the crucial test. It was a tense moment as 
the ground came nearer and nearer. Major 
Chiles set her down so gently his copilot 
didn’t even know when the wheels hit the 
runway. 

Less than an hour later, General Ent was 
resting in the hospital with a good chance 
to pull through. 


Equipment Catalog 

The Air Technical Service Command be- 
lieves that too many organizations are using 
obsolescent equipment because their pro- 
curement men do not know about improved 
items. The command recommends that per- 
sonnel concerned familiarize themselves with 
the contents of the recently distributed an- 
nual revision of “Illustrated Stock List— 
Class 13.” Additional copies of the new 
catalog may be obtained by requisition from 
the Commanding General, ATSC, Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio, att: Chief, Publica- 
tions Distribution Branch. 


Engineering School 

To insure an adequate staff of responsible 
young officers in maintaining the superior 
quality of future materiel for the Army Ait 
Forces, the AAF Engineering School, lo- 
cated at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, offers 
a three-month course in basic and specialized 
aeronautical engineering subjects to a limited 
number of properly qualified officers. 

The curriculum covers mathematics (in- 
cluding calculus and differential equations), 
technical mechanics, strength of materials, 
thermodynamics, electrical engineering, aero 
dynamics, airplane design and aircraft struc- 
tural analysis. Although a good background 
in the basic courses is required, exceptions 
are made for those who have not studied the 
last three subjects listed above. 

At least 80 percent of the officers ad- 
mitted to the school must hold an aero- 
nautical rating of pilot or higher. Except in 
unusual cases, applicants must not rank 
above major or be over 30 years of age. 
Service in a combat theater is desirable. 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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PLANE BONERS 






BUFFALO, N. Y.—Attempting to take off, 
the pilot of a P-40N noticed a terrific 
pull to the left. He returned the plane to 
the flight line to determine if baggage 
was fouling the rudder controls. Mech- 
anics found the baggage was in order 
and advised the pilot to try more right 
rudder trim. On the second attempt at 
take-off, the plane ground looped to the 
left. Damage required replacement of the 
right wing and the right landing gear. 

COMMENT: Investigation revealed that 
the pilot had given the left rudder more 
trim, accentuating the torque. Such care- 
less cockpit procedure could well have 
resulted in the pilot’s death and _ the 
plane’s complete destruction. 


EL PASO, Texas.—After overshooting the 
runway in an attempt to land, a P-39 
pilot circled and then made a_ second 
try. Again coming in too fast, he landed 
so far down the strip that he crashed 
through a fence and bounced over some 
sand dunes. A flap, a wing panel, an 
aileron and the leading edges of both 
wings were badly damaged. 

COMMENT: The pilot was either too vain 
or in too much of a hurrv to go around 
again after seeing he had miscalculated a 
second time. It’s better to circle a dozen 
times than to run the risk of smashing 
your airplane or injuring yourself. 


TULSA, Okla—A mechanic was running 
up the engine of a P-51 for a generator 
check when the plane jumped the chocks, 
traveled 160 feet across the taxiwav and 
crashed into a civilian hangar. The hangar 
and the Mustang’s left wing and _pro- 
peller were damaged badly. 

COMMENT: The ground crewman was 
neither qualified nor authorized to run up 
the engine. Disciplinarv action mav stop 
him from violating orders again but. it 
won't pay for the damage to government 
and private property. 


RENO, Nev.—Starting the engines of a 
C-46 in a crowded parking area, the pilot 
revved them so fast as he turned from 
the ramp that the prop blast caught some 
loose cowling on the ground and blew it 
against another transport. Fuselage of 
parked plane and cowling were damaged. 

COMMENT. Both pilot and ground crew 
were at fault here. The pilot should have 
used better judgment in a congested area. 
If it was necessary to leave the cowling 
where it could blow around, it should 
have been placed with convex side up so 
it would be streamlined against prop blasts. 


Analyzed hy Veteran Pilots 


LOVE FIELD, Texas—While an A-24 
was being pushed from one maintenance 
station to the next, its landing gear folded. 
Wing and prop damage resulted. 

COMMENT: Post-accident inspection re- 
vealed the landing gear switch was in “up” 
position. Enough airplanes are damaged 
in flying accidents without breaking them 
up in the hangars. Careful checking by 
inspectors will prevent such mishaps. 


NEWARK, N. J.—Taxiing for take-off, the 
pilot of an AT-6 ran into a parked L-4. 
The L-4’s wing and the AT-6’s propeller 
were damaged seriously. After the acci- 
dent, a flight surgeon discovered the pilot 
had a high fever. The flyer was grounded 
and ordered to return to his station by train. 

COMMENT: No pilot is reauired to fly if 
he isn’t fit. A man who feels ill should 
always report to a flight surgeon. 


ROMULUS, Mich.—After landing, a P-40 
pilot was taxiing toward the ramp behind 
a “follow me” truck when the guide 
vehicle was forced by traffic to stop sud- 
denly. The pilot had to apply his brakes 
so abruptly that the plane nosed up. 

COMMENT: It’s always good practice to 
leave sufficient distance between your 
plane and the truck or plane vou are fol- 
lowing to allow for a safe, smooth stop. 


MEMPHIS, Tenn.—Coming in low, an 
A-20 pilot landed before reaching the ap- 
proach end of a runway, struck a dirt 
mound and damaged one landing gear 
and the engine nacelle. The runway was 
5,000 feet long and the mound was 
clearly marked by warning flags. The pilot 
failed to report the mishap, merely listed 
“a hard landing” on Form 1A. 

COMMENT: The pilot not only displayed 
poor landing technique but, in trying to 
cover his own shortcomings by not tre- 
porting the accident, he risked the life of 
the next pilot to fly the damaged plane. 


OGDEN, Utah—Taking off, a C-47 left the 
ground and then settled back to the run- 
way. Both propeller tips were damaged 
because the copilot had retracted the 
landing gear without waiting to receive the 
customary signal from the pilot. 

COMMENT: Pilots must instruct copilots 
in correct cockpit procedure if accidents 
like this are to be eliminated. Landing 
gear should not be retracted until the co- 
pilot receives a visual and verbal signal. 
In C-47s, it’s good policy to keep hands 
off gear levers until the plane reaches an 
altitude of at least 20 feet. 


COMPILED BY THE OFFICE OF FLYING SAFETY. 
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Applications should be made by letter 
through channels to the Commanding Gen- 
etal, Air Technical Service Command, att.: 
Commandant, AAF Engineering School, 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 


‘Target for Today’ 

“Target for Today,” is a newly released 
training film that was more than a year in 
the making and is reported to be as com- 
plete a movie job as ever done on an AAF 
subject. It records an 8th Air Force bomb- 
ing mission over Germany and offers docu- 
mentary evidence of the strategic impor- 
tance of air power’s role in the European 
offensive. 

After showing by charts and graphs just 
how effectively our bombers crippled Nazi 
industrial production and military commu- 
nications, the feature-length production de- 
picts a typical mission. It covers every step 
from the initial planning of targets and 
routes, through briefing, take-off, encounter 
with enemy fighters, release of bombs, re- 
turn flight, rescue of a crew downed at sea, 
conferences of returned fivers with intelli- 
gence officers and the latter’s disposition of 
the information gleaned. 

No professional actors appear in this fac- 
tual movie. Every person in the cast is an 
officer or enlisted man assigned to the 8th 
Air Force. 

Wide use is being made of the film for 
orientation of AAF personnel and it is on 
the required list for men slated for overseas 
shipment (AAF Letter 50-62). It has been 
released also for indoctrination of fivers in 
Latin America and for showings by the 
Office of War Information in aircraft plants. 

Producér, editor and director of “Target 
for Today” was Lt. Col. William J. Keigh- 
ley, chief of the Motion Picture Services 
Division, Assistant Chief of Air Staff, In- 
telligence. Capt. Richard B. Macauley wrote 
the script. Distribution is being handled by 
the AAF Training Aids Division, One Park 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Jabo Wins 

Latest contribution of the Nazis to AAF 
terminology is “Jabo”—and they don’t mean 
a new rhumba. It seems that captured Ger- 
mans, when asked what gave them the worst 
case of jitters during our August air blitz 
against the Wehrmacht, replied “the Jabos.” 
The word is a contraction of jadgebomber, 
German for fighter-bomber. 


Farewell to the WASP 

The AAF’s 1,000 Wasps are completing 
their last month of Army flying. The 
women’s pilot program, which began in 
September, 1942, with the formation of 
the Women’s Auxiliary Ferrving Service 
(WAFS), will be discontinued on Decem- 
ber 20, when it is estimated that there will 
be enough male pilots to fill all AAF flying 
assignments. 

In their two years of operation, the 
Wasps have flown 500,000 hours on a 
dozen different tvpes of aerial assignments. 
As ferry pilots, they flew everything from 


Cubs to B-29s, all over the States and as far ° 
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WASPS—MISSION ACCOMPLISHED 


north as Winnipeg and Edmonton in 
Canada. They proved they could handle the 
hottest fighters and the biggest bombers 
with the ease and skill of veteran fivers. 
One of their group became the first woman 
to fly a jet-propelled plane. 

Towing targets for antiaircraft practice, 
flying night searchlight and detection calibra- 
tion missions were a few of the exacting 
jobs taken over by the Wasps when they 
were releasing hundreds of male pilots for 
combat service. Often dubbed “aerial dish- 
washers” by their director, Jacqueline Coch- 
ran, the Wasps also flew simulated bombing 
and strafing runs by day and night, tested 
engines, flying clothes and equipment, taught 
instrument flying to AAF students, flew 
weather missions for the AAF’s Weather 
Wing and made courier flights for many 
air force organizations. 

Praising their contribution to the AAF, 
General Arnold recently said: ““The Wasps 
have been as much an integral part of the 
AAF as their civil service status would per- 
mit and have not only performed highly 
essential service but also have established 
previously unknown facts concerning the 
capabilities of women in highly specialized 
military flying jobs. This knowledge will be 
of inestimable value should another national 
emergency arise. Together with the women 
flyers of our Allies, the Wasps have proved 


that women have the ability and the ca- 
pacity to perform the most difficult jobs in 
flying.” 


Sympathetic Understanding 

The close ties between the AAF and the 
families of its men are knit even more 
firmly under a new policy of the Air Chap- 
lain’s Office which makes it a regular and 
important part of a chaplain’s duties at each 
domestic installation to visit the families of 
AAF combat casualties. Air Chaplain 
(Colonel) Charles I. Carpenter says of the 
new program: “This is a delicate ministry, 
calling forth all the tact, sympathy and un- 
derstanding of the chaplain. The Army Air 
Forces has alwavs felt keenly about loss of 
personnel, and there is some solace in know- 
ing that our chaplain strength is sufficient 
to undertake this important and comforting 
program.” 


Kids Put It on the Line 


With the 6th War Loan drive getting 
underway, Arr Force salutes the millions 
of school kids in the States who have spon- 
sored the purchase of thousands of war 
planes through their Schools-at-War stamp 
and bond campaigns. 

Alice Frein Johnson, a newspaper writer 
on loan to the ‘Treasury Department for the 
4th and 5th War Loans, was nice enough 
to give us this report on the youngsters. 
She tells us that the school kids of the na 
tion financed an average of 13 planes a day 
during the first six months of 1944. By 
July, 2,642 planes, valued at $87,970,000, 
had gone into combat carrying the name 
and address of the sponsoring school in- 
scribed on each. Southern California schools 
were first with purchases of more than 
$12,000,000 worth of war bonds to pay for 
473 planes. Illinois students earmarked 
their bonds to defray the cost of 322 air- 
craft, and North Carolina pupils’ war sav- 
ings efforts provided 280. 

Many schools have been pretty smart in 
staging their campaigns. At the Royster 
Junior High School in Chanute, Kan., for 
example, whenever the youngsters in any 
grade bought $10 worth of war stamps, they 
were permitted to drop tiny blue and red 
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cardboard bombs on their choice of three 


targets—the Tokyo “Munitions Plant,” 
“Steel Works” or “Railway Company.” 
Each grade attempted to be the first to 
“wipe out” a target. 

In the Edmund A. Jones High School of 
Cleveland, Ohio, each dollar’s worth of 
stamps moved miniature bombers closer to 
Berlin and Tokyo. When goals were met 
“missions were accomplished.” 

When the children at the McDaniel 
Public School of Philadelphia decided to 
buy enough bonds to pay for a bomber, a 
replica of the plane was placed in the main 
hall. The buyer of the highest denomination 
bond was to have first choice of where he 
wanted to write his name on the replica. 

On the first day, the kids flocked to 
school with their money. Bonds of $25, $50 
and $75 denominations were purchased 
right and left. Then, along came a boy who 
wanted a $500 bond. “Where ya gonna 
put your name?” the kids shouted, but be- 
fore the boy could answer, up strode an- 
other buyer who wanted a $1,000 bond, and 
the question was directed at him. 

“Me,” replied the thousand-dollar boy, 
“I’m gonna put it right on the nose. The 
others can have the tail, but I want the 
nose,” 


Any Ideas? 

A sergeant gunner we know about, vet- 
eran of a year’s overseas duty, figured out a 
way to improve the performance of his guns. 
He thought others could benefit from his 
idea, but assumed that it would get bogged 
dewn in channels. So he came back to the 
States not counting on doing much about it. 

When he arrived at a Redistribution Sta- 
tion, he was surprised to find that the AAF 
wanted to get recommendations from re- 
turnees. Not only to listen, but to take ac- 
tion. The sergeant passed along his gun idea 
and it was accepted. It probably will mean 
a lot to other soldiers. 

At every Redistribution Station there is 
an Air Intelligence Contact Unit. Returnees 
are invited to offer any suggestions or criti- 
cisms which will increase the efficiency of 
the AAF. 

The plan is functioning well. Suggestions 
made by returnees regularly are being 
adopted by the AAF. T/Sgt. Andrew 
Smarek, a radio operator, for example, com- 
plained that his LHF set blacked out under 
certain conditions. A report was submitted 
to Washington. It was redirected, imme- 
diately, to Patterson Field where engineers 
discovered the trouble. As soon as a new 
part can be manufactured, .a ‘Tech Order 
will be issued to rectify the condition. 

Capt. Raymond Janney had an idea for 
fingertip stick control to replace rudder 
pedal action in order to maintain the trim 
of the airplane. He was sent to Washington 
to present his recommendation in person. 

About 1,500°reports have been forwarded 
to Washington since the unit was estab- 
lished last March. Recommendations. have 
covered subjects from intervalometers and 
solenoid constructions to difficult second 
lieutenants and warm beer. 

So, if you men coming back have some 
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TRAINING AIDS 


Newly Standardized for Field Use 





HOW TO FLY THE B-17, TF1-3395 
(Part III, Emergency Operations). A dis- 
cussion by a group of Fortress pilots helps 
demonstrate correct procedures for emer- 
gency situations in flight: fire in an en- 
gine, instability caused by improper 
loading (displacement of c. g. demon- 
strated by animated diagrams), stalls, 
short-field take-off, engine failure on take- 
off, short-field landing. (Running time: 
35 minutes. ) 

TROOP CARRIER AIRPLANES, TFI1- 
3444 (Cockpit Procedure). The respon- 
sibilities of troop carrier pilots and their 
transition training. All scenes taken in 
C-47, including pilot’s pre-flight checks in 
cockpit, cruising with autopilot, regular 
and single-engine landings with loaded air- 
craft. (Running time: 34 minutes.) 

FIELD INSPECTION AND SERVICING 
OF THE WRIGHT CYCLONE 18 
R-3350 ENGINE, TF1-3707. Detailed 
inspection procedures on B-29 and C-69 
type engines. (Running time: 2 hours, 20 
minutes. ) 

AERIAL MINES FS1-953 (Preparation and 
Loading Mark 12, Mod. 1, in B-25). 
How to prepare and load magnetic-needle 
type ground mines in a Mitchell. 

75MM AIRCRAFT GUN M5, FS1-954 
(Disassembly and Reassembly). Proce- 
dures for disassembling and reassembling 
breech mechanism. 

FILM CATALOG (4th edition). The 
latest lists of AAF films and film strips, 
with information on how to obtain them, 
plus a list of all approved and recom- 
mended Army Ground Forces’ and Army 
Service Forces’ training films, film strips 
and film bulletins. 





BURMA-INDIA HANDBOOK (ADTIC 
Informational Bulletin No. 16). Timely 
facts about Burma and Northeastern India 
for the airman who might be forced down 
in the jungle, including tips on topog- 
raphy, Burmese history, jungle foraging 
for food, use of cover and concealment, 
precautions against insects and_ snakes; 
maps showing physiographic provinces, 
winds, rainfall, vegetation and _agricul- 
tural zones, languages, peoples, religions 


and mineral and non-mineral deposits; 
emergency words and phrases in Tai, 
Burmese and Hindustani. A limited num- 
ber of copies for informational purposes 
are available from AAF Tactical Center, 
Arctic, Desert and ‘Tropic Branch, Build- 
ing T1-2093, Orlando, Fla. 

GROUND SAFETY MANUAL (AF 
Manual No. 30). Procedures, engineer- 
ing principles and rules which have proved 
effective in attainment of safe operations 
at AAF installations; prepared by the 
Ground Safety Division, Assistant Chief 
of Air Staff, Personnel, to combat losses 
through ignorance of safety rules and 
regulations; illustrated with two-color car- 
toons. 

OXYGEN USAGE (“Notes on the Use 
of Oxygen Equipment for Fighter Pilots 
and P.R.U.,” AF Manual No. 34.) 
Stresses oxygen problems in the P-38, P-47 
and P-51; pocket-size and illustrated. 





TRAINING DEVICES CATALOG SUP- 
PLEMENT NO. 1. Illustrations, descrip- 
tions and other applicable data for 10 
approved standard training devices and 
more than 160 additional locally con- 
structed devices; 32 pages, each numbered 
for immediate insertion in the proper 
place in original loose-leaf binder. A ref- 
erence guide and an alphabetically cross- 
referenced index are appended. 








PARACHUTE TRAINING (set of seven 
posters )—Based on extensive research by 
Lt. Col. E. V. Stuart, Parachute Division, 
Wright Field, and Lt. Col. M. W. Boyn- 
ton, Office of Flying Safety, showing 
types of parachutes; correct bailout meth- 
ods from fighters, single-engine trainers, 
bombers and transports; control of de- 
scent; how to make normal, abnormal and 
water landings. 

MALARIA DISCIPLINE (26 posters in 
binder). Lithographed in color, with 
many photographs taken in South Pacific 
combat zones, explaining what malaria is, 
where it is to be found, how it is trans- 
ferred, what the Army does to prevent 
its spread, the simple routine which must 
be followed to avoid being stricken. 


INFORMATION ON THE AVAILABILITY OF TRAINING AIDS LISTED IN 


THIS COLUMN, UNLFSS OTHERWISE 


INDICATED, MAY BE OBTAINED 


FROM THE CHIEF, TRAINING AIDS DIVISION, ARMY AIR FORCES, ONE 
PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y., UPON REQUEST THROUGH CHANNELS. 
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NEW. 


On Aviation Subjects 


AT WAR 

Heroes oF THE Paciric. Shane, Ted. Army 
and Navy combat stories from Pearl Har- 
bor through the Solomons. N. Y., JULIAN 
MESSNER. 

Our Army at War, The Story of American 
Campaigns in World War II Told in 
Official War Department Photographs. 
N. Y., HARPER. 

Survivor. Madden, Paul. An ATC lieu- 
tenant’s narrative of survival from 11 “raft 
days.” MILWAUKEE, BRUCE. 

U_ S. Aviation 1n Wartime, Achievements 
and Progress as Reported by the Office of 
War Information. WASHINGTON, AMERI- 
CAN COUNCIL ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


HISTORY 
THe Wrirp Brive Yonper, Sons of the 
Prophet Carry On. Gauvreau, Emile. 
Billy Mitchell’s official biographer report- 
ing the development of American air 
strength. N. Y., DUTTON. 
TECHNICAL 
InTRopuctrory AERONAUTICS. Hammond, 


Clarence A., and Gilbert, Harry H. Text- 
book of basic sciences involved in flight. 


N. Y., OXFORD BOOK CO. 
Notes on Heuicoprer Desicn THEORY. 
Nikolsky, Alexander A. Advanced _air- 


screw theory as it pertains to helicopters. 
PRINCETON, N. J., UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

TRANSPORTATION AND Power. Johnson, 
William H., and Newkirk, Louis V. Ele- 
mentary aircraft and automobile power 
principles. N. ¥., MACMILLAN. 


POSTWAR 

Compass OF THE Wor tp, A Symposium on 
Political Geography. Weigert, Hans W., 
and Stefansson, Vilhjalmur. Twenty eight 
authorities reporting changes in geo- 
graphical thinking due to shrinking “air- 
distances.”” N. Y., MACMILLAN. 

FreepoM or THE Arr. Hutchison, Keith. 
Clear statement of problems involved in 
post-war, international air transportation. 
N. Y., PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE. 

Krep -TrHE Peace Turoucn Arr Power. 
Michie, Allan A. The role air power may 
play in a peace plan. N. Y., HOLT. 

Piastics IN THE Worwtp oF Tomorrow. 
Leyson, Burr W. Descriptions of plastics, 
their properties and post-war possibilities. 
N. Y., MACMILLAN. 


YEARBOOKS AND HANDBOOKS 

Jane’s Act THE Worwp’s Arrcrart. Stand- 
ard English yearbook of planes of all 
nations. New edition. N. y., MACMILLAN. 

Miurrary Decorations AND CAMPAIGN 
Service Bars or THE UNITED Srares. 
Gibbons, Cromwell. Handbook describ- 
ing and picturing in color plates the 
oficial decorations of U. S. N. y., U. Ss. 
INSIGNIA CO. 

Rirtes anp Macnuine Guns, A Modern 
Handbook of Infantry and Aircraft Arms. 
Johnson, Melvin M., Jr. N. Y., MORROW. 


These books are available to AAF personnel through 
the AAF Field Technical Library Service, which pro- 


vides for technical libraries at all major installations. . 


List compiled by the AAF headquarters library. 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


ideas, we suggest you look up the Air In- 
telligence Contact Unit at your Redistribu- 
tion Station. 


New Tactical Air Force 

Organization of tactical air operations 
along the entire Western Front in Europe 
was rounded out recently with the forma. 
tion of the Ist Tactical Air Force (Provi 
sional). Commanded by Maj. Gen. Ralph 
Royce, the air force operates with the U. S 
6th Army Group on the southern sector of 
the front, while the 9th Air Force covers the 
U. S. 12th Army Group, and the RAF 2nd 
‘Tactical Air Force, the British 21st Army 
Group. 

However, command of the air forces is 
so set up that our Ist and 9th can operate 
in the same area when necessary, and both 
air forces join the RAF 2nd in one sector 
when called upon by Supreme Headquarters, 
Allied Expeditionary Forces. 

French air units formerly in the 12th Air 
Force have joined General Royce’s com- 
mand, with Brig. Gen. Paul Gerardot, chief 
of French fighters in Corsica, as their im- 
mediate commander. This move marks the 
first time since the fall of France that 
French air units have had such a large single 
air command. They are equipped with 
American-made fighters and light and me- 


» dium bombers. 


Co-commander under General Royce is 
Brig. Gen. Gordon P. Saville, who was CG 
of the U. S. 12th Tactical Air Command in 
Italy and south France. 


Helicopter Training 
Our helicopter training program is now 


| well underway but it is small in scope and 


likely will continue that way. Personnel to 
be trained will be limited to rated pilots and 
qualified mechanics from AAF units, such as 
liaison squadrons, which can readily switch 
from use of conventional planes to helicop- 
ters. 

Prospective whirligig pilots will be given 
a four-week flying course at Freeman Army 
Air Field, Seymour, Ind., while mechanics 
will be trained for five weeks in rotary wing 
and helicopter maintenance at Chanute 


Field, Tl. 


Mustering out Planes 

Many an AAF plane is going on the block 
these days as no longer needed for military 
use. Thus far, some 13,000 aircraft have 
been declared surplus, and more than 8,000 
have gone to disposal and storage fields. 

After a plane becomes excess baggage as 
far as the AAF is concerned, the Munitions 





Assignment Board determines whether any 
of the United Nations can use it. If it’s 
thumbs down all around, the plane is de- 
clared excess to military requirements and is 
turned over to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. if it can be used commercially. 

Many cub types and trainers have been 
listed by RFC for sales which are handled 
through local offices of the CAA. Others 
which don’t have sale value are earmarked 
for salvage. 


Boxcar Vocabulary 

The dictionary of AAF vernacular con- 
tinues to grow rapidly and seems likely to 
become a sizeable volume before the war's 
end. Latest contribution is a roundup of 
glider pilot lingo, compiled by Lt. Michael 
Semak and Sgt. Clarence Bonnell, both as- 
signed to a 12th Air Force troop carrier 
group in Italy. Typical examples: 

Boxcar or kite—glider plane. 

Shooting gallery—glider carrying ammuni- 
tion. 

Full house—glider loaded with troops. 

Whaling ship—glider transporting a jeep 
or fieldpiece. 

Tug, goat or Mary—towplane (“Mary” 
suggested by the lass who had a little why 
Honeymoon ship—glider with copilot. 

Pass the sugar—switch the controls. 

Paint it on or grease it in—make a smooth 
landing. 

Shotgun landing—forced landing. 

Air mail stamp—large landing area. 

One cent stamp—small landing area. 

Pilot with dishpan hands—one who has 
washed out a glider. 

Dear diary—accident report. 

Dear pop—a report to the commanding 
officer. 

Snatch—glider pick-up. 


Parachutes 
Lost: 
Nos. 41-34209, 42-293645, 42-293645, 


42-7160285, seat type; return to Base AAF 
Supply Officer, Esler Field, La. 

Nos. 42-10082, 42-781006, 42-422653, 
seat types; 42-861822, back type; return to 
Flight Control Officer, Atlanta Amy Air 
es Atlanta, Ga. 

Nos. 42-39827, 42-1376, 42-151093, 42- 
50908, seat type; return to Base Operations 
Office, Headquarters, Ephrata Army Air 
Base, Ephrata, Wash. 

Jos. 42-4250, 41-13240, return to AAF 
Resident Representative, Boeing Aircraft 
Corp., Wichita, Kans., Att’n Lt. Col. R. G. 
Vaughan. 

Nos. 41-16149, 41-16162, 42-40505; re 
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turn to Traffic Section, Grenier Field, Man- 
chester, N. H. 

No. 42-1038466, return to Topeka Army 
Air Field, Topeka, Kan. 

No. 42-200300, seat type; return to Le- 
moore Army Air Field, Lemoore, Calif. 

No. 42-45820, seat tvpe; return to Flight 
Operations, DeRidder Army Air Base, De- 
Ridder, La. 

No. 42-51746, seat type, jungle pack at- 
tached, taken from or with a 25th Bomb 
Croup B-25 parked at Clovis, N. M., last 
February. Return to Capt. C. W. Mills, 
Officers’ Mail Room, Box 83, Army Air 
Base, Alamagordo, N. M. 


Prop Wash vs. Ill Wind 


When his P-51 developed engine trouble 
over Germany, 2nd Lt. Stephen C. Ananian 
of New York Citv was forced to bail out 
over the North Sea. He hit the choppy 
water still in his chute harness, and before 
he could free himself, the wind caught the 
open chute, tugged it across water and 
battered the flver against the waves. 

Second Lt. George T. Rich, Wilmington, 
N. C., fiving with Ananian, stood by when 
the latter bailed out and sent out distress 
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“I WISH TO HELL THEY’D GIVE US 
PER DIEM ON THESE LONG HAULS!” 


signals. Sizimg up the situation when the 
wind did its dirty work, Rich dropped his 
Mustang nearly to the water, flew over the 
billowing chute and collapsed it with his 
prop wash, thus enabling Ananian to extri- 
cate himself. Picked up a short time later, 
the New Yorker was returned to England 
unharmed by his experience. 


Living up to a Name 

You might know it would happen at 
Love Field. AAF women volunteers at the 
Dallas (Texas) base are aiding, upon re- 
quest, in preparations for enlisted men’s 
weddings. 

Most of the weddings take place in the 
post chapel, and 5th Ferrying Group Wo- 
man’s Club members provide and arrange 
floral decorations for the ceremonies. Flowers 
for the bride also have been provided in 
some instances. If the bride-to-be is not 
from the Dallas area, she is assisted in find- 
ing living accommodations and completing 
her last-minute shopping. 
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When a small reception after the cere- 
mony is desired, club members provide re- 
freshments and have everything in readiness 
when the wedding party arrives from the 
chapel. 


Accrued Leave 

Officers, who by choice or circumstance 
have not taken their full leave allowance of 
30 days a year, will be given the accrued 
time, up to a maximum of 120 days, before 
they are separated from service. 

Suppose, for example, the war is ended, 
demobilization machinery is in operation 
and an officer who has accumulated 45 days 
of unused leave is at the separation center 
nearest his home. He will receive orders 
which will send him home for 45 days plus 
travel time. During iiis terminal leave, the 
officer will receive full pay and allowances, 
but he will be technically liable to recall 
for active duty. At the end of the leave 
period, he will be discharged automatically 
from active duty without returning to the 
separation center. 

If an officer is in, say, China when the 
war ends and he wishes to spend his ac- 
crued leave in the Orient when his outfit is 
ready to go home for demobilization, he 
could do so by securing approval of his 
theater commander and return to the States 
for discharge at the end of his leave. 

Furlough time does not accrue for en- 
listed men, who are discharged when they 
leave the separation center nearest their 
homes. 


Short Bursts 

Silver instead of gold wings have been 
authorized for flight surgeons and flight 
nurses. The design of the insigne remains 
the same. . . . The Flight Control Division 
of the Office of Flying Safety has been re- 
designated the AAF Flight Service and 
placed under the Assistant Chief of Air 
Staff, Training. This domestic service will 
continue to operate through regional offices 
and flight service centers. Not long 
after the new year, commercial airlines will 
have returned to them all transport planes 
requisitioned for military use when the war 
emergency was most critical. Of the 158 
planes turned over to the AAF, 142 already 
have been returned to the airlines or re- 
placed. . They are calling a 10th Air 
Force B-25 squadron the “Burma Bridge 
Busters.” The boys knocked off 13 bridges 
in as many days. . . . The Central African 
Division of the ATC gets a pat on the back 
for rounding out a year of intensive trans- 
port flying without a fatal accident. And 
over jungle and desert country never before 
traversed except by air. . ... Numerous take- 
off and landing accidents are caused by 
pilots losing control of their planes when 
adjustable seats slide backward or forward. 
The Office of Flying Safety recommends 
that seat locks be checked carefully before 
each flight and faulty operation reported on 
Form 54 (UR). . Stricter oxygen dis- 
cipline and improved oxygen equipment are 
credited by the Air Surgeon for a 90-percent 
reduction in the anoxia rate among heavy 





HOW SHARP ARE YOU? 


QUESTIONS 
1. How many airplanes are there 
in the picture? 


2. Can you identify all the types of 
planes? 

3. Are any rocket-firing tubes 
visible? 


4. What is the name printed on 

the radiator cowling of the plane 

in the foreground? 

What is the initial on the tail of 

the plane in the foreground? 

6. There are four men in the pic- 
ture. Three are walking or stand- 
ing on the ground. What is the 
fourth doing? 

The three planes nearest the 
camera have bubble canopies: 

True or false? 

§. Is the jeep in the picture painted 

with stripes, circles or checks? 

9. Are the flaps of the plane in the 
foreground up or down? 

_Is there a pilot in the plane in 
the foreground? 
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bomber crews of the 8th Air Force during 
the past year. A recent three-month 
study by aviation psychologists of bombing 
mission results against Germany revealed 
that lead bombardiers and lead navigators 
with best combat records usually were those 
who had attained highest scores in aptitude 
tests which determined the jobs for which 
they were best fitted as aviation cadets. . . . 
DFCs have been awarded several members 
of a Quartermaster Dropping Unit in the 
CBI, which was organized last year to work 
with troop carrier squadrons in supplying 
ground troops in isolated areas. The unit has 
participated in more than 90 combat mis- 
sions in aiding advance forces along the 
Ledo Road. . The Thurman H. Bane 
Award for the most important technical 
achievement by an officer or civilian of the 
Air Technical Service Command has been 
presented to Col. Donald J. Keirn for his 
part in the development and production of 
the turbo-jet engine. The award is given an- 
nually by the Institute of Aeronautical Sci- 
ences. ... The first B-29 cost $3,392,396.60; 
they now come off the production lines at 
an approximate cost of $600,000 each. ... 
Pilot training for the ATC probably will be 
discontinued after the first of the year. y& 





Why Not Contribute? 


Whether they are short bursts or 
blockbusters, your suggestions for 
Cross Country items will be wel- 
comed. Address your articles, com- 
ments and criticisms to Cross Coun- 
try, Arr Force Editorial Office, One 
Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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“OFF THE BEAM’ by CAPT. WM. T. LENT _ 
Miche Mfeawine 
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“I think I’m beginning to get the 
hang of this low-level stuff.” 











“Wow! You really sweated 


out that mission!” \G 
AN 





“Better hold his mail a while. He just ON 


finished a 12-hour escort job.” 





Ne ’ “Of course my 
. \/ = - ball turret man has 
— 
\ YRS 
ANZA 


more missions to his credit 
than both of us.” 














“I knew Davis would have trouble describing that Jerry's maneuver.” 
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By AIR FORCE Overseas Staft Correspondents 


n November 2, 1944, the biggest air battle of the war 
took place over Germany when half of a force of more 
than 1,100 8th Air Force heavy bombers, escorted by 

900 fighters, attacked the giant Leuna synthetic oil refinery 
at Merseburg. For the first time in many weeks, the Luft- 
waffe, which had remained in hiding while Allied bombers 
were laying waste whole cities, rose to defend a target. And 
its fierce resistance and the recklessness with which its care- 
fully husbanded fighters were expended—208 Nazi planes 
were destroyed—testified to the desperation of the Reich 
with regard to its gasoline situation. 

It is more than just a figure of speech, therefore, to say 

that the picture of a badly mauled Germany driven behind 
the defensive bastions of its homeland is a portrait in oil. 
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Oil refineries are good targets. The smoke stacks and tank clusters of the Austrian oil plant at Vienna suffer from this B-17’s bombs. 
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Fuel and lubricants—the lifeblood of machine warfare— 
have been systematically drained from its veins. Blow by 
blow, the sledgehammers of strategic bombing have pounded 
away until Hitler’s oil production of more ‘than a million 
metric tons per month has dwindled to a thin, sluggish 
trickle. 

Beyond the welter of dates and figures that detail the 
story of our campaign to strike oil is the simple fact of its 
overwhelming importance to the enemy and the prime 
necessity, from our point of view, for its destruction. This 
was recognized early in the war. As far back as 1940, the 
RAF went after specific oil targets in the Ruhr and clse- 
where. However, it was not until the turning point in Africa 
and the culmination of the slow growth of Allied air 
superiority, that the smashing of Nazi refineries and syn- 
thetic plants could assume its rightful priority. 

The target was large and sprawling. There is very little oil 
in Germany itself, although several new wells, which would 
have been uneconomical in peacetime, have been developed 
during the war. The principal producers are the synthetic 
plants in the three main coal regions of Silesia, the Ruhr 
and around Leipzig. Various coke oven plants, gas works 
and L.T. carbonization units add their volume to the total 
of Hitler’s refined products, but by far the greater percentage 
of natural petroleum sources are scattered through the oc- 
cupied countries. The great Ploesti refining district in Ro- 
mania, for example, was able to furnish 28 percent of 
Greater Germany’s demands for oil. 

It was realized at the beginning of the oil offensive that 
an effective reduction of Nazi output called for ncutraliza- 
tion of the Luftwaffe to permit a concentrated assault. Long- 
range precision bombardment was required before the in- 
dustry could be gravely hurt. There had been successful 
missions against alt before 1944—notably the attack on the 
Ploesti fields in August, 1943—but as long as the enemy’s 
air force maintained and expanded its fighter strength, all 
strategic bombing efforts were threatened with prohibitive 
losses. The first objective, therefore, of the U. S. 8th and 
15th Air Forces and the RAF Bomber Command, became 
the demolition of aircraft plants, ball-bearing factories and 
related industrial installations. Bv May of | this year the 
Luftwaffe was limping badly. Single-engine fighter produc- 
tion had been cut by more than 60 percent, twin-engine 
manufacture by about 80 percent. Thousands of planes had 
been destroyed in combat and on the ground. The capacity 
of German airmen to interfere seriously with Allied opera- 
tions was limited. 

The field was now cleared for the kick-off, and goals were 
assigned as follows: the RAF was to attack petroleum plants 
in the Ruhr, the 8th Air Force was to operate in central, 
northern and eastern Germany, western Czechoslovakia and 
western Poland: the 15th Air Force was to strike at southern 
and southeastern Germany, southern Poland, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Italy, southern France and the important Balkan 
countries, ‘including Romania. It was a master plan to dove- 
tail three ‘powerful air armadas in a campaign against Hitler’s 
oil refineries, synthetic fuel manufacturing plants and stored 
reserves. 

The ensuing air campaign was consistent and effective. 
Between the middle of May and October 19, the 8th made 
112 assaults on more than 30 individual refineries and syn- 
thetic plants in some of the biggest daylight attacks of the 
war. In July, the 15th aimed its bombs at oil targets on 17 
days of the month, while during the short summer nights 
the RAF was also diligent. And pacing the drive was a 
week-in, week-out demolition of storage tanks, depots, rail- 
way tankers and other supplies by all Allied air forces in 
Europe, both strategic and tactical. The list of important 
places hit included Plocsti, Almasfuzito, Trzebinia, Lobau, 
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Giant column of smoke casts its shadow across the Czechoslovakian 
landscape as Liberators of the 15th Air Force come off the target 








Flames and black smoke shoot up from burning oil storage tanks 
and installations at the Nonheim refinerv situcted between Cologne 
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The air campaign to choke off fuel supplies of the Nazi 
War machine has hit the Germans where it hurts the most 





Nazis tried desperately to protect Ploesti. Thick artificial fog was 
produced by 2,000 smoke generators scattered throughout the area. 


. ‘ uf ae 
area of the Pardubice oil refinery on August 24, 1944. Returning 
crewmen reported good concentration of bombs in the target area. 
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PS 


Close-up of the smoke generator. The long cvlinder contains a gas 
which forces smoke chemical in the barrel through the spray nozzle. 


Germans also protected Ploesti with elaborate devices like this huge 
Wurzburg, designed to detect approach of 15th Air Force bombers. 
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and Dusseldorf on the Rhine River. This refinery, shown here under 
attack by 8th Air Force B-24s, is one of the few oil plants in Germany. 
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Zeitz, Pélitz, Briix, Blechhammer, Merseburg, Magdeburg, 
Bohlen, Lutzkendorf, Ruhland, Hamburg and many others. 
‘Total Nazi production of oil products declined steadily and 
inexorably. By October the quantity available was less than 
one-fourth of what it had been, and the Wehrmacht .was 
forced to dip heavily into its reserves. 

By its very nature, an oil refinery is a good target. The 
process of refining petroleum requires installations that are 
rambling and well spread out, offering bombardiers wide 
areas upon which to sight. Smokestacks, often more than 
100 feet tall, and distillation equipment situated well above 
ground, make camouflage extremely difficult. And_ ideal 
landmarks are provided by the clusters of tank farms which 
are used to accumulate crude oil to supply the refineries and 
to store the finished products until shipment can be made. 

Synthetic plants, too, need complicated facilities. The 
manufacture of oil from coal shale by either the Bergins 
method, which provides the greatest percentage of aviation 
gas, or the Fischer Tropsch system, requires plants for dis- 
tillation, carbonization, compression, conversion, catalysis 
and purification, as well as oven houses, gas generators, large 
gas tanks, injector plants, water gas works and other spe- 
cialized equipment. Authorities say that it takes two years 
to build a synthetic plant from the ground up. 

In addition, the number of direct hits necessary to in- 
capacitate a refinery is smaller than for most targets. To 
render a plant unproductive, only one of its components has 
to be seriously impeded. Destruction of either the cracking 
plant, the distillation unit or the boiler house will suspend 
normal operation of the refinery until it is repaired or rebuilt. 
And the high volatility of the product itself, which may 
ignite from other causes when even a near-miss occurs, 
greatly increases the probability of damage. 

The Germans have made frantic efforts to reduce this 
vulnerability, and their methods, discussed later in this 











article, have been partially successful. One of the great prov- 
ing grounds for this epic race between offense and defense 
was Ploesti. That facet of the campaign is worth considering 
in some detail, not only because it was the greatest single 
Recon photo shows distillation and cracking plants at Colombia source of Nazi oil, but also because the fields have since 
Aquila refinery, Ploesti, completely smashed and rail lines damaged. 
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Concordia Vega was virtually demolished by a series of heavy blows during July, 1944. Only two of the tanks in foreground remain intact. 
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fallen into Allied hands, thus making complete evaluation 
possible. 

At Ploesti, the oil region covers an area of 19 square miles, 
densely crowded with refineries and pumping stations inter- 
connected with a railway network. The plants are in three 
principal groups—at Plocsti, Campina and Brazil—and were 
potentially capable of a crude oil output of 709,000 tons per 
month. The largest of these units, Astra Romana, served as 
the central receiving station for oil from most of the other 
plants, and pumped it to the Giurgiu terminal of the pipe- 
line on the Danube, over which it was transported to the 
Reich. The proximity of Romania to the Nazi forces on the 
Russian front enabled the Germans to supply them with 
ease, while some of the fucl requirements of the hard pressed 
divisions in Italy could also be met with Romanian lubri- 
cants and gasoline. 

When the first attacking party of 177 B-24s came over 
without fighter escort in the now historic low-level attack of 
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P-38 attack on June 10 wrecked the Romana Americana unit. 
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August 1, 1943, a tremendous amount of damage was ac- 
complished in spite of the loss of 54 planes. Astra Romana’s 
powerhouse was put out of operation and its cracking in- 
stallation was demolished, as well as half of its functioning 
capacity. Creditul Minicr, Colombia Acquila and Steaua 
Romana—three of Ploesti’s most modern plants—were hit 
hard. Half of the Phocnix Orion refinery was obliterated, 
and the Lumina works had a large proportion of its vital 
parts reduced to rubble. 

At the time of the opening salvo against German oil in 
carly 1944, Ploesti’s estimated production was 458,000 tons 
of crude output per month, of which 177,000 tons repre- 
sented maximum gasoline production. During April the 
15th Air Force-—this time flying at 20,000 feet with fighter 
escort—softened up the target for its Sunday punch by 
pounding the railroad marshalling yards which lie to the 
north and south of the oil ficlds themselves. 

From May on, the heavies concentrated on the refineries. 
The enemy reacted with strong countermeasures of active 
and passive defense, exploiting every old trick and a ‘couple 
of new ones. Their fighters were up in force, with the 
Romanian and Nazi pilots flying ME-109s. Antiaircraft 
guns, including four-barreled 20 mm, 88 mm, 105 mm and 
128 mm guns, threw up a curtain of flak that at all times 
was heavy, intense and accurate. 

But fighter interception and ack-ack were not the sole 
extent of Hitler’s defense preparations. Beginning with the 
last strike in May, the whole Ploesti area was screened by a 
thick, swirling artificial fog. Approximately 2,000 smoke 
generators were employed in this capacity, and functioned 
in the same manner every time Allied airmen came over. On 
the last battle, however, there was but little smoke. Con- 
tinued hammering of communication lines had paid off, and 


The oil blitz has been a constant struggle between offense and 
defense. Damage at Ploesti shows plainly which is succeeding 





This is what AAF bombs did to Astra Romana, largest Ploesti plant. 
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the defenders could not get in supplies of the neccessary 
chemicals. 

Another defensive feature at Ploesti was the construction 
of huge blast wz enough brick to build a 
sizeable modern town—around every single installation at 
each refinery. Nothing quite like them had ever been scen. 
Some were six feet thick at the bottom and tapered upward 
to a height of 20 feet, where they were two fect wide. Even 
a series of three pumps had a complete square of blast walls 
around it, and from the air the whole arrangement had the 
weird, dazzle-painted appearance of a gigantic, one-story, 
multi-roomed, roofless house. 

There were three large-scale raids in the month of May, 
at the end of which the Steaua Romana refinery—third most 
productive—had been definitely knocked out, and the over- 
all output at Ploesti had been trimmed down to 317,000 
tons monthly. 

June brought another three attacks and an innovation in 
the 15th Air Force’s tactics. On the 10th, P-38s made a 
low-level bombing-strafing run on Romana Americana Re- 
finery. They dropped between 40 and 50 bombs weighing 
500 pounds each and set fire to the Crutzell crude oil dis- 
tillery plant. When they left, 10 oil storage tanks were 
blazing and the mechanical work shops were almost com- 
pletely demolished. 

Five stabs in July caused important material damage to 
the Romana Americana and Concordia refineries. Storage 
facilities of the Unirea Refinery were severely rocked, and 
the giant Astra Romana plant was once again subjected to an 
aerial pummeling. 

In August, up to the time of the capture of the Ploesti 
fields by the Soviet Army, several heavy strikes were carried 
out by the 15th Air Force with one night bombing foray 
by RAF Wellingtons and Halifaxes. In addition, there was 
a straight fighter sweep by P-51s and P-38s on August 6. 
By the end of the last mission, the c capacity of the main 
Romanian refineries was reduced from its rated 709,000 tons 
of crude output per month to a mere 77,000 tons—a drop of 
90 percent. No wonder, then, that the following recom- 
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Thick blast walls 20 fect high were reduced to rubble at the 
Xenia refinery. Oil tank, sheltered by walls, was completely collapsed. 
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mendations pepoens in the withdrawal orders issued by the 
command of the Nazi 26th Panzer Division in Italy: 

“Armored units which are not completely ready for action 
and those which cannot be taken along on account of the 
tuel position must be blown up. Commanders will have to 
decide which motor transport will have to be taken along 
and which left behind, basing their decision on the fuel 
position .. .” Eloquent testimony to the leak which air 
power had punched in the German gas tank. 

On the less cloudy sic de of the encmy’s ledger with re- 
spect to his “fuel position” are several important considera- 
tions. First is the fact that the word “destroy” must be 
used cautiously when applied to the oil industry. A refinery 
is a vulnerable mechanism, it is true, but it can be repaired 
if spare parts are readily available. A plant may be struck 
with the greatest possible accuracy, with the right number, 
tvpe and size of bombs. Most of the surface structure may 
be demolished, most of the m:z ichinery smashed. But the 
foundations will probably be left standing, the bulk of 
underground pipes and other works will be little harmed, 
and some of the machines will no doubt be available for 
repair or salvage. Hitler’s men are well aware of this, and in 
June a special commissioner was appointed to direct such 
renovation activities. He was given preference for labor and 
material even over armament manufacturers, and the result 
has been the creation of a well trained corps of skilled work- 
men who are specialists in just this type of emergency work. 

Moreover, extravagant pains have been taken to have spare 
parts within reach. Just as in the Reich substitute bridges 
are ready to replace existing spans which the Nazis think 
may be demolished, so extra machinery and building ma- 
terials have been deposited in the vicinity of many concntial 
oil plants. By this means, it is possible for a refinery to be 
in production again remarkably soon after it has been satur- 
ated with bombs. 

The speed of German restoration is best illustrated by 
recent figures. Whereas, in September it was known that oil 
capacity had fallen to its low point of approximately 25 
percent of the pre-attack level, the belief among experts was 


Five successive attacks in July, 1944, rocked the Concordia, Ploesti, 
refineries with the results shown above. Toppled tanks, twisted pipe- 
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that volume might rise during the winter months because 
bad weather would probably interfere with our operations. 

To soften the effects of such assaults, the enemy has been 
surrounding his oil targets with some extremely strong 
batteries of antiaircraft guns. At Brux, for example, photo 
reconnaissance shows that the number of AA weapons had 
been increased from $4 heavy guns in July to about 200 in 
late October. Politz is now guarded by more heavy guns 
than are used to protect entire cities such as Bremen, 
Hanover, Frankfort or Munich. 

Another advantage for Jerry lics in the fact that bombing 
of refineries and synthetic plants is rarely a visual pin-point 
operation. Because of smoke screens and other reasons, it 
frequently has to be performed by instruments. And as the 
weather grows worse, the problem becomes more difficult 
for the Allies and easicr for the Nazis. 

Nevertheless, the persistent bombing of her oil industry 
has been very costly to the Reich—may, in fact, have been 
the substance with which her skids were greased on the 
western front. Outward indications of a serious pinch are 
everywhere in evidence. Commanders of panzer divisions 
are now required to submit daily reports on consumption 
and have been ordered to utilize horsedrawn vehicles wher- 
ever possible. The German Air Force training program, 
which always received a top priority on gas, has been dras- 
tically limited. Training periods have been shortened and 
new pilots do much less flying. Needless to say, civilian use 
of vital gas and oil has been virtually eliminated. 

To compensate for the shortage, the Nazis have the rather 
dubious consolation of knowing that their requirements are 
becoming less and less.# Having lost France and large slices 
of the Low Countries, Poland, Italy and the Balkans, with 
the doleful prospect of losing more, the enemy does not need 
nearly so much oil and g gasoline as he formerly did. More- 
over, in his own country, good water and rail transportation 
sy stems are present, and he is less reliant on highway travel. 
This is hardly cnough to brighten a Prussian gencral’s out- 
look, but it is distinctly worth noting. 

On the Allied side, the lessons of the oil offensive were 
extremely valuable. It proved that oil refineries could be hit 
and knocked out with a reasonable economy of force. It 
gave us some data on what size bomb was most effective 
against this type of target and the fuzing to be employed. 
Further knowledge was added about the capabilities and 
shortcomings of the long range German antiaircraft guns. 
New mcans were developed to outwit the smoke-screen de- 
fenses. And the pathfinder technique of our bombers 
reached a new high level of skillful application. 

From the Ploesti pasting alone, the Evaluation Board of 
the Mediterrancan Theater of Operations—a group of AAF 
investigators who moved into Romania on the heels of the 
fleeing Nazis—was able to extract enough information to 
modify and set a pattern for future. air operations of this 
nature. The board’s function was to appraise properly and 
justly the methods used against the various targets and to 
prepare substantiated reports on which further bombing 
activities micht be based. 

All in all, the success of the oil blockade is a major 
triumph in the history of strategic air warfare. ‘The amazing 
fact is that so much was done in so short a time at so little 
cost. Its objective, as it gains ground, is not to burn up 
every last gallon of gas left in the Reich, but to cripple the 
Luftwaffe and to make the Army progressively less mobile. 

Obviously, the enemy is desperate. The bombardment of 
his oil industry has been and continues to be his worst 
headache. And when the wheels of the Wehrmacht grate 
and grind to their last stop, Germany’s defeat may well be 
lines, razed buildings, could also be seen at Lobau, Bohlen, Merse- ascribed in part to too many troubled waters—and not 
burg, Hamburg— in fact, wherever the air armadas_ struck. enough oil. + 
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S/Sgt. Willard Wall puts a big, work-grimed hand into 

the arm of a greasy field jacket, shrugs his shoulders into 
it, pulls on an equally greasy flyer’s cap with its long sun 
visor tilted sharply up from his brow. 

Outside it is chill and damp. Dew is heavy on the fields 
of clipped grass between the runways. The gray brick ad. 
ministration buildings far across the landing field are barely 
visible. Dispersed about the area in their bays are the sleek, 
red-nosed Mustangs. Sergeant Wall pauses before the “Boise 


| is 0830 of a gray English morning. In the Nissen hut, 








Portrait 
of a Crew Chief 


By Sgt. Samuel W. Taylor 


8th Air Force 
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Bee,” giving it a quick once over. Appropriately named, an 


., agile creature of the air, with a deadly sting. It is the plane 
% of Capt. Duane Beeson. The former hotel clerk from Boise, 


Idaho, is one of the “hot” pilots of Blakeslee’s group of the 
8th Air Force. 

Sergeant Wall flexes his hands this morning of April 5, 
1944. They are large, well-formed, powerful. In them, he 
holds the life of Beeson. 

For the thousand things that might go wrong with the 
enormously complicated mechanism that is a fighter plane, 
Wall is fully responsible. Nobody else shares that responsi- 
bility. Other men have tested and loaded the guns, repaired 
the engine and patched up holes from battles. Other men 
have rigged the radio and adjusted the controls. Specialists, 
all of them. But Wall has full responsibility for their work. 
If anything goes wrong, he is to blame. If anything goes 
wrong, his pilot and hero, Beeson, may not come back. 

The 23-year-old sergeant shrugs and starts his day’s work. 
There’s a show on today. Beeson will be going out at 1130 
hours, leading his squadron. 

Wall wheels up the battery cart and starts the motor. He 
loves this glycol-cooled inline power plane. He listens to it 
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He’s the guy who holds the life of the pilot in the palm of his hand 


as it warms up. Is there the faintest overtone of foreign 
noise amid the powerful throbbing? ‘Tappets? Valves? 
Bearings? No. It’s running like a watch. 

He makes a ground check of engine and instruments, 
examining the radio, armament, camera, testing the con- 
trols. He adjusts the brakes, inspects every part of the land- 
ing gear retraction mechanism. How are the flaps? He 
trims the tabs, aileron, rudder and elevators, so Beeson will 
be all ready to take off when he climbs in. 

Beeson is particular. Nothing but perfection satisfies him. 
In himself as well as in others. Beeson knows planes. He 
knows planes just as he knows about everything connected 
with his business. He’s a man to spend hours poring over 
recognition charts at night, even after two years and nine 
months as a combat pilot. With 21 victories to his credit, he 
still is practicing dry runs of marksmanship on an aiming 
gadget he sect up in the dispersal hut. ‘The plane has to be 
right for Beeson. 

Wall cleans the canopy. He rubs the plexiglas until it 
shines. He goes over the waxed body of the plane, polishing 
it. A few more miles per hour, when Beeson needs them in a 
pinch. Wall takes special care to polish the insigne of the 
bee with a revolver in each hand. ‘The Hun knows this plane, 
with reason. 

“I’m going to change the name of this plane,” Beeson has 
told Wall. “I want something that includes you as well as 
me.” 

Many pilots have the names of their crew chicfs on the 
plane. A pilot knows who keeps him in the air, who is be- 
hind the unerring response of the mechanism that mects 
every emergency and brings him back from the Reich. Wall 
is proud of the fact that in more than a year the Boise Bee 
has aborted only twice. Both times the cause was radio 
trouble. 

Wiping off the tail, Wall cxamines carefully the almost 
invisible line where a new section was put on. ‘That was just 
a month ago, on March 6. [lis heart had turned cold when 
he saw the Boise Bee come in for a landing with the bare 
tramework showing in the fin structure. 

Wall had run to the plane as it taxied up, guided it into 
the bay. Then, as he helped unstrap the pilot and get him 
out, the first inevitable question: 

“How was the plane, Captain?” 

And Beeson’s invariable answer: “OK.” From a perfec. 
tionist, that one word speaks volumes. 

Wall h..d noticed first thing that the gun tape was broken. 

“How many did you get?” 

“One ME-109 and some strikes on an FW-190.” 

“That makes 14.” 

Then Wall gets the story first-hand. That’s one advantage 
of being a crew chief. You're the first to hear about it. 

Beeson gestures with his hands as he talks, like all pilots. 
Ilis left hand does the Hun maneuver, his right his own. 
The 22-year-old flyer is rather slight, closely knit, intense, 
assertive, bristling with self-confidence born of hours of 
painstaking work. No pilot in the world tries harder than he. 
lew, if any, are better. None is so dissatisfied with the hair- 
line between himself and perfection. 

“We were coming back when we spotted a flying field, so 
we went down to the deck and came over at about 400 miles 
an hour. I.got strikes on an FW-190. There was flak. I was 
almost over when she hit me. Whoof. It threw me over on 
my side and for a while I didn’t know if I’d pull out of it. 
I slowed down and got under control. The rudders were stiff 
as hell and I had to hold hard left rudder all the way back. 
Get that fixed up, and check it to be sure it’s OK.” 
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“You bet, Captain,” Wall says. He is just as scared as if 
he’d been through it. It’s that flak. The flak doesn’t care 
how good you are. You can’t out-maneuver flak. You can’t 
outshoot flak. He doesn’t like Beeson to go into that flak. 

That was a month ago. Since then, things have happened. 
In March, Blakeslee’s boys set a new AAF record by destroy- 
ing 156 Nazi planes. Beeson and Capt. Don Gentile of 
Piqua, Ohio, were the top-scoring pilots all month, with the 
former holding a slight advantage until March 29. 

Like all members of the group, Beeson and Gentile are 
more concerned with teamwork than with individual achieve- 
ment as they go about their job of protecting the AAF 
bombers. But naturally a friendly rivalry has developed be- 
tween the pair as cach nears the magic mark of 27, which 
no Amcrican thus far has attained in the ETO. 

On March 6, Gentile had nine to Beeson’s 14. Two days 
later, Gentile got four to come within one of tying the 
score. Each bagged a single on the 18th and a double on 
the 23d, and the count then stood 17 for Beeson and 16 for 
Gentile. 

Beeson increased inis margin on the 27th when he de- 
stroyed three Nazis to Gentile’s two, and Wall pocketed 
two pounds profit from a side bet on which of the two pilots 
would first crack 20. 

‘Then on the 29th, Beeson went to London on a pass and 
Gentile knocked down three Huns to put him in the lead. 
‘The month ended with no further tally by either. 

This morning of April 5, the score is 22 for Gentile and 
21 for Beeson. Since April 1, when each of the rivals got 
one enemy plane, the group has fretted through three days 
of bad weather. But now it’s clearing. A mission is on today. 

As Wall polishes the Boise Bee, he is confident that this 
is Beeson’s day. It’s in the bag. If Beeson hadn’t taken that 
day off. . . . But he’ll even the score today. 

He shuts off the motor, tops off the fuel tanks, and checks 
everything again. And once more. Any leaks in the cooling 
system or hydraulic controls? Spark plugs are only four hours 
old. Good for another eight before changing. 

Finally, Beeson arrives. His eyes rove over the plane as he 
strides up. 

“Everything OK, Wall?” 

“OK, Captain.” 

Wall is very happy to be crew chief to Beeson. He’s 
never served another pilot. Beeson demands perfection, but 
he appreciates it as only a perfectionist can. He’s done a 
hundred little things for Wall. Little things an officer can 
do for an enlisted man. 

Beeson has on his yellow Mae West. He inspects the 
plane carefully. -He gets into the cockpit, sits on his para- 
chute and checks the controls. 

“Where are you going today, Captain?” Wall asks, help- 
ing him into his parachute harness and strapping him in. 

And Beeson relaxes a bit, grins, answering as he always 
does, “Just a big long ride.” 

He’s too intent to be a happy man. But he’s not morose. 
He is keen, quick, given to repartee. After a Berlin show 
when fighters met no opposition he returned with the classic 
quip, “You can’t do business with Hitler.” 

“Watch yourself, Captain. Don’t get in so close. The way 
your prop looked the other day, you were right on Jerry’s 
tail.” 

Beeson laughs. “If I can’t get ’em any other way, I'll 
knock ’em down with my prop.” He’s confident. He’s spent 
plenty of time and pains making himself good. 

Wall presses the button of the battery cart, and Beeson 
listens to the engine. He runs it about four minutes. It is 
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OK. Wall takes out the blocks and Beeson taxis the Boise 
Bee to the runway and takes off. He’s squadron leader now, 
and is first. The other planes of the squadron follow in order. 

Then comes the bad time for Wall. He can’t get at the 
plane now. Let’s see, he checked everything. He checked it 
twice and three times. It’s OK. Isn’t it? But until the 
Boise Bee comes back— 

There’s work to do while sweating it out. He gets belly 
tanks ready for the plane’s return. He goes into ‘the little 
office of the Nissen hut and fills out forms. Then he strolls 
up and down awhile, stopping occasionally to look at one of 
the hundred-odd pin-up girls. He keeps going outside, look- 
ing up at the sky. He keeps listening. This is the hard part. 
That repaired tail structure hadn’t begun shaking loose, had 
it? He checked that, didn’t he? 

He starts writing a letter to the folks in Mohnton, Pa., 
where he used to help fix cars in his dad’s garage. It helps 
to remember the old times. He was a knitting machine fixer 
for a couple of years. Then he was given $300 a month to 
go to a Civil Service school and become an aircraft engineer, 
but the Army snatched him two weeks before graduation. 
He had had enough training that after his three months of 
basic he went straight to England—and he’s worked for 
Beeson ever since. 

He hears the drone of an engine and runs outside, leaving 
the letter unfinished. It’s a Mustang aborting. Not Beeson. 
He goes back inside and looks at another section of pin-up 
gitls on the corrugated iron walls. The crewmen have their 
private scoreboard on a blackboard on the wall. Beeson 21. 
Gentile 22. Sweating it out. 

And then along in the afternoon they start coming back 
from Berlin. He watches them as they come in. They’re all 
off the same assembly line, but he can tell the Boise Bee. 
Every flyer handles his ship differently. He’ll know Beeson. 

They keep coming in. Where is Beeson? 

“Hey, Gentile got five today!” somebody calls. 

Wall’s face is stiff and wooden. Where is Beeson? He'll 
be in. He’ll be back. Here comes a straggler! No, that isn’t 
Beeson. 

Finally he hears it. 

“Beeson went down.” And, hurriedly, to reassure him: 
“Flak. The plane was all right, but the flak got the glycol. 
They came down on this Hun airfield, strafing, and the flak 
got them, one, two, three. Beeson first, Carr second, Biel 
third. They all got hit as they made the first pass. Biel got 
back, but Carr and Beeson bailed out. You ought to see 
Biel’ s plane. It’s a sieve.’ 

“Beeson—hbailed out?” Wall asks mechanically. 

“But he got two Jerries first. A slug got him in the glycol. 
Biel heard him over the R/T. 

“I’ve got a glycol leak, but I'll make it home anyway,’ 
Beeson said. But pretty soon he came in again: ‘I’ve got to 
bail out in a minute. My temperature is up to 150.’ And 
then he bailed. He didn’t say goodbye.” 

No, Beeson wouldn’t say goodbye. He wouldn’t turn 
sentimental. He’d be bitterly disappointed, not soft. 

“Hey, Wall, come on over and take a gander at Biel’s 
plane. You never seen such a ship.” 

But Sergeant Wall turns and walks slowly back to the 
Nissen hut. He goes in and lies down on the bed, on his 
back, looking up unseeingly at the pin-up girls and the curv- 
ing, corrugated roof. Anyhow, no Hun pilot got Beeson. 
Flak got the Boise Bee. No flyer can avoid flak. It doesn't 
matter how good you are, with flak. No Hun was good 
enough to get Beeson. The blackboard still has the score: 
Beeson 21, Gentile 22. Beeson is 23 now. But Gentile is 27. 
That’s the breaks. Wall lies there looking up at nothing. A 
couple of other guys go out and leave him to be alone. + 
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OUR AIR TASK FORCE 


(Continued from Page 7) 


quartermaster complements. It also has liaison officers from 
ground and Naval units participating in an operation. In 
short, it is an extremely flexible, pioneering air force. 

General Kenney’s three air task forces have been the spear- 
head of every major aerial advance from Lae Salamaua to the 
Philippines. 

The First Air Task Force originally consisted of a few 
officers and enlisted men, one fighter group to give local 
cover, and an attack group for low-level strafing and a nor- 
mal service setup. Later a troop carrier and light, medium, 
and heavy bomber units were attached. Its first command- 
ing officer, Brig. Gen. (then colonel) Frederick H. Smith, 
was to a great extent responsible for the organization and 
development of the air task forces in the Southwest Pacific. 

A typical illustration of an air task force mission was that 
assigned to the 308th Bomb Wing during its six weeks of 
operation in the Biak-Owi areca. It can be stated as fol- 
lows: First, denial to the enemy use of shipping and supply 
routes in the Molucca Sea, ‘Teram Sea and in waters be- 
tween Mindanao and western Dutch New Guinea. Sec- 
ond, destruction of enemy air installations which could be 
used against our Army and Flect units which would be par- 
ticipating in future landing operations. Third, reduction of 
enemy ground defenses and Pacific ports, and constant at- 
tacks on enemy networks to supply and reinforce their 
ground units situated in the Biak area. 

In this operation, as in all others, the beginnings were on 
a small scale. It started with only fighter units to which 
P-61s were added gradually. Strength accumulated, as strips 
and other facilities became available, with the attachments 
of light and medium and heavy bomber units. At its height 
of activity, the First Air Task Force had complete opera- 
tional control of five bomb groups, four fighter groups, a 
Navy heavy patrol squadron, a night fighter squadron, a 
liaison squadron, an air-sea rescue squadron, a photo group, 
a night intruder squadron, and elements of a recon group. 
This was the First Air Task Force’s last big show prior to 
the Philippines assignment. 

With this latter operation, air power in this area assumed 
a slightly different role. All through New Guinea, General 
MacArthur had reversed the conventional procedure and in 
fact drew the ground forces in support of air operation. The 
nain function of our ground forces was to contact a softened- 
up enemy and to seize on the shore areas for use as airbases 
from which to launch another forward thrust. In place of a 
war of by-passing and isolation of the encmy to the rear, our 
plan in the Philippines is not to isolate the Jap but to drive 
him out. The liberation of the Philippines is an objective in 
itself. It will be the mission of our air forces to coordinate 
with ground forces every inch of the way in freeing the 
Philippines of Japs, to secure permanent airdromes for the 
strategic bombing of Japan itself. 

Whatever the future employment of his air task forces by 
General Kenney, their creation has been fully justified as the 
key to the air conquest of New Guinea and the Halmaheras 
which brought our planes back to the Philippines. + 
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Two powerful 2,1(00-hp engines lift the C-82’s 25 gross tons into the air. High tail con 


struction, shown at top, facilitates cargo loading through eight-foot door at rear of fuselage. 


C-82—Sky Boxcar 


Designed exclusively for cargo opera- 
tions under combat conditions, the new 
Fairchild C-82 “fork-tailed freighter” is 
a twin-engined, boom-tailed plane which 
combines the triple-threat advantages of 
a cargo transport, troop carrier and fly- 
ing ambulance, and possesses speed and 
lange greater than any aircraft of its 
class in the world. 

As a cargo carrier, its low-slung fuse- 
lage and rear door loading features re- 
duce loading problems to moving-van 
simplicity. The twin tail booms are so 
high off the ground that ordinary trucks 
may be backed right up to the fuselage. 
Then the garage-action doors swing 
open to reveal an eight-foot square cargo 
opening, and freight rolls aboard with 
speed and ease. In another method, a 
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ramp which folds into the plane’s in- 
terior when not in use, is let down from 
the fuselage, and vehicles such as a 
Thomas 9E-1 tank or a 75 mm half- 
track are simply driven into the plane. 
it would require a major engineering 
operation to get cither unit into any 
other present type cargo craft. This 
“boxcar with wings” is 54 feet in length 
and has an overall cargo space of 2,312 
cubic feet—only 550 cubic feet less than 
the standard X-23 boxcar used by the 
railroads. 

The troop transport version of the 
C-82 can seat 42 fully equipped soldiers 
and their fighting material. ‘The interior 
of the cargo compartment has folding 
canvas-type troop benches running along 
the sides, while circular windows slide 
open to permit rifle fire. There are 
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Identification silhoucttes of the C-82. 


small doors within the cargo doors for 
paratroopers, who can jump without 
fear of striking fuselage or tail assembly 
structures because of the boom-tail de- 
sign. An air-to-ground supply feature 
is incorporated in the droppable aerial 
delivery containers which are mounted 
on standard bomb shackles in the bot- 
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tom of the fuselage and are released in 
the conventional bomb bay manner. 

When the C-82 is used as an ambu- 
lance plane, posts and web straps for 
litters are set up in a double row along 
the center of the plane without inter- 
fering with side scating arrangements. 
Seventy-five casualtics may be carried, 
together with three attendants. When 
not in use, litters are stowed under the 
plywood flooring. 

In profile, the C-82 looks slightly like 
an overgrown “Black Widow.” How- 
ever, its wing span of 106.56 feet— 
almost matching that of the Flying 
Fortress—considerably dwarfs the night 
fighter. Wing is full cantilever construc- 
tion, with aluminum alloy and alclad 
framework and covering. Special flaps 
and use of a “drooping aileron” permit 
quick take-offs with full loads from short 
runways, and give the plane an extreme- 
ly slow landing speed. 

The crew’s cabin is on a deck above 
the forward end of the cargo compart- 
ment and provides roomy, sound-proofed 
quarters for pilot, copilot and navigator- 
radio-operator. Entrance is through a 
small hatch in the floor by means of a 
ladder from the cargo area. 

The fuselage is of monocoque con- 
struction and is built of alclad sheet 
and formed stringers with a plywood 
“Duramold” nose. The retractable land- 
ing gear is motor-operated, with an in- 
tricate system of folding strut arms 
adapted from the RAF Short-Stirling 
bomber permitting half-minute wheel 
retraction. 

Power for the C-82 comes from two 
Pratt and Whitney R-2800 series en- 
gines, each capable of developing 2,100 
hp at take-off. Two full-feathering, con- 
stant speed, Hamilton Standard _three- 
bladed props pull the plane’s 25 gross 
tons in the air, while built-in wing tanks 
can take the air freighter for about 3,500 
miles. 


On the Technique Cover Page 


The spider-web pattern inside this 
wind tunnel at Wright Field is created 
by a nylon net which aids in testing air- 
plane spin characteristics. ‘The operator 
is about to throw into the airstream a 
1/20 scale model of 
a fighter plane with 
controls set for per- 
formance at a spe- 
cified level so en- 
gineers and observ- 
ers can study its 
spin and_ recovery 
properties with deli- 
cate recording de- 
vices. The netting 
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Contemplated pusher-type fighters have 
led to development of a spring-type cata- 
pult which tosses the pilot out of the plane 
and below the propeller arc in case he has 
to abandon. . . . Droppable fuel tanks now 
being fitted to wing installations of P-61s 
may give these planes extra long range. 


Complaints from ground crews on re- 
moval of spinner caps from P-38 props are 
answered with a new quick-detachable spin- 
ner. A few simple operations and the new 
spinner drops off; previously, 100 Phillips 
head screws had to be removed. 


Because occasional “lucky” hits have 
caused serious damage to propellers te- 
sulting in loss of airplanes, a new tougher 
deflection armor is being utilized for prop 
spinners. . A high strength laminated 
glass plastic may be used for molding small 
two-bladed propellers. 


Even some of our old experimental air- 
craft are getting a workout in this war. 
Take the giant Boeing XB-15, which now 
is used by ATC for cargo operations in the 
Caribbean theater. . . . Small emergency 
signal lights in the bomb bay of B-17s 
now tell the crew members when to pre- 
pare to hit the silk. An old B-18 
bomber which participated in initial experi- 
ments with automatic landings has been 
fitted with a new automatic pilot and 
is now being used for tests of the latest 
“hands-off” landing system. 


Special biological containers using dry 
ice now provide a means of shipping vac- 
cines and serums in temperatures below 
freezing. Portable-by-air arctic and 
tropical hospital shelters have been de- 
signed for wounded patients, who are being 
evacuated by air and get grounded at ATC 
stopover points. Shelters include heating 
or cooling units, depending upon climates 
to which they are sent. . . . Thin, light- 
weight casualty blankets with tiny electric 
wires in their lining also are 
helping keep wounded com- 
fortable. They plug-in to 
any plane’s electrical system. 
... The air evacuees will 
get warm soups and _bever- 
ages because of a compact, 
electrically-heated thermos 
jug recently developed by 
AAF engineers. . . . Diff- 
culties experienced by com- 
bat crews trying to get out 
of crippled bombers have 
led to a series of mock-ups 
which embody various shapes for escape 
hatches and doors. 


Wright Field’s Armament Laboratory is 
planning a unique “torture chamber” for 
aircraft machine guns and light cannon. 
Housed in a 20 by 30-foot concrete build- 
ing, the gun fires through a tube at a 





backstop of 18-inch battleship armor. Im 
pact smashes slug to pieces and deflects it 
into an armored cone-shaped container 
which, after 1,000,000 rounds, automati- 
cally dumps the used lead for disposal. . . . 
A special jig, larger than any previously 
used, has been designed for drop testing of 


B-29s. 
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Pilots flying P-38s in the ETO have 
asked for new seat cushions. The “bottom” 
is too hard when wearing back-type chutes. 
. . . All P-38s soon will have an improved 
gun switch on the control wheel that en- 
ables all guns and rockets to be fired with 
a single trigger. Original cannon switch is 
to be used for releasing bombs in place of 
push button on the bomb control panel. 
. . . Some B-24s have been fitted with 
power-operated waist guns, 


Students in Link Instrument Flying and 
Landing trainers now will have more instru- 
ments to fret over. A modified design of 
the trainers has added major engine instru- 
ments to acquaint pilots with their use. 


Red and green windshields, called view 
limiters and used for blind flight instruc- 
tion will be replaced with orange and blue 
color combinations which are considered 
more effective. . Tests recently have 
been completed with five new types of 
goggles which are said to give greater field 
of vision. Among those tested was a Rus- 
sian design. 


A phosphorescent tape may be used in- 
side, airplanes to mark hatchways and exits. 
. . . Dangers in flak-fired aircraft are being 
minimized by an experimental fireproof 
fabric for personal clothing. 
Nylon and fiberglass cloth 
for covering alpaca fuzz on 
intermediate flying suits is 
proving highly non-combus- 
tible, may serve as an added 
fire protector for aircrews. 

Lightweight cutters 
and wedges with special fea- 
tures have been designed to 
aid crews in cutting their 
way out of submerged air- 
planes after crash landings 
In water, 


Paratroopers are being supplied with a 
new quick-opening snap hook device for 
their reserve parachutes. . . . Coil springs 
in a tubular webbing construction are 
being tested as pack openers in parachutes 
and are proving superior to rubber elastic 


openers. yx 
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catches the model when it recovers and 
serves to create a low-velocity spot in- 
side the test chamber so the miniature 
plane will remain as near as possible to 
the center of the air jet. The 16-sided 
vertical tunnel outwardly resembles a 
huge silo. 


Hood and Cape Repels Flak 

Airmen of the 15th Air Force are 
now protected from the high incidence 
of head and neck flak wounds by a spe- 
cial hood and cape, designed by Lt. Col. 
I. Louis Hoffman, MC, of the Air Sur- 
geon’s Office of the 15th, to be worn 
over flying helmets. 

In construction of the first model, 
manganese steel plates were removed 
from an old flak suit in shops of the 
ilth Air Depot Group, enclosed in 
canvas and covered with leather. A cot- 
ton lining containing a half-inch layer 
of sponge rubber was used to absorb 
concussion. Because the _five-pound 
weight of the anti-flak hood is bor::c on 
the shoulders, it can be worn without 
discomfort and does not interfere with 
movements at gun positions or over the 
bombsight. 


Sun Takes Salt from Seawater 

A floating distillation unit that uses 
the sun’s heat to convert seawater into 
drinking water has been developed by 
the Air Technical Service Command 
from designs submitted by the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and 
the Gallowhur Chemical Corp., and is 
now standard equipment for multi-place 
life rafts. 

This new inflatable solar still is a 
balloon-like cylinder 12 inches in diam- 
eter and 30 inches long. It is made from 
Vinylite plastic, which permits 90 per- 
cent of the sun’s rays to pass through. 
The heat is then absorbed by a plastic 
screen in the center of the still, which 
has black cellulose sponges sewed to it. 
These sponges are saturated with sea- 
water before the still is blown up, and 
as the sun evaporates the water, they 
serve to retain the salt residue. The 
vapor, on the other hand, condenses 
and trickles down the sidewalls to a 
fresh-water reservoir in the bottom 
where it is stored until needed. Water 
is drunk direct from the still. 

Maximum output varies from one to 
five pints of water daily for each unit, 
and as many as six of these two-quart 
capacity stills may be floated from a 
single raft. 

Also included in AAF life rafts are 
tarpaulins for catching rain, and de- 
salting kits for use on cloudy days. Cans 
of water are included for emergency use 
as well. 
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Gunner mans po:::ion confident that the specially constructed hood he wears will afford 
excellent protection against flak wounds around head and neck. Steel plates enclosed in 
canvas, covered with leather and lined with cotton and sponge rubber compose the garment. 





Men seated in life raft drink fresh water sun’s rays have produced from seawater. Below 
is Gallowhur Still showing components: 1, screen with hexagon sponges which retain the 
saline residue, 2, collecting chamber for fresh water, 3, drinking tube with screw cap. 
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Oxygen on Wheels 


Mobile oxygen generators now move 
ahead with AAF ground units, relieving 
cargo planes of their former job of trans- 
porting oxygen cylinders to forward 
bases. 

Generating units include compressors, 
refrigeration equipment and a 110 hp 
gasoline engine, are installed in large 
trailer vans and can produce oxygen five 
hours after arrival. Small airdrome 
trucks rush supply from generator to 
plane, then promptly return empty 
cylinders for recharging, thus climinat- 
ing need for extensive warehouse fa- 
cilities. 

Oxygen producing equipment is es- 
sentially similar to that used in ordinary 
commercial plants, except for a huge 
bag used as a temporary reservoir until 
oxygen can be piped into steel cylinders. 
These hold 220 cu. ft. each at a pres- 
sure of 2,000 Ibs. per sq. in., and 70 
cylinders can be filled in 24 hours— 
cnough to supply 350 fighters or 23 


bombers. 


ATC Flight Tests 


In order to determine the best power 
combinations at all altitudes and the 
best operating technique for maximum 
range of planes that are to be ferried 
overseas to combat zones, the Air Trans- 
port Command is now carrying on its 
own flight test program at Miami’s 36th 
Street Airport. 

As a result of the data compiled in 
these test hops, the Flight Research 
Division, under Maj. John M. ‘Tillman, 
has been able to initiate modifications 
which have improved performance and 
increased safety in many types of bomb- 
ers, fighters and cargo planes. Altera- 
tion of tab control system on B-24s, for 
example, climinated much potential 
crash danger in event of No. 1 engine 
failure at take-off. With new controls, a 
Liberator carrving 64,500 pounds made 
a safe take-off despite feathering of 
No. 1 prop when only 50 fect off 
ground. 

An unusual flight recently was one in 
which Capt. William N. Ryan sat back- 
wards in a piggyback P51 while Maj. 
joseph A. McKeown piloted the plane 
at 420 mph. Captain Ryan’s task was 
to operate a special glass fuel tank to 
ascertain the exact rate of fuel consump- 
tion at high speeds. 


TAD Says Don’t Strip Devices 

The Training Aids Division, un- 
officially representing the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Training De- 
vices, comes out strongly against the 
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No, you needn't spend half of your 
duty time apologizing for the other half, 
but if you want the pilots you serve to 
grow old gracefully, you'll make a manly 
confession when you inadvertently err. For 
example, the engine of a fighter recently 
sputtered out and the plane plummeted 
down and crashed. Cause: Oil starvation, 
resulting from pump failure due to a stray 
bolt goldbricking in the pump § gears. 
Sometimes paper, sticks and tools used for 
measuring oil or fuel are dropped into 
tanks by mistake and the butter-fingered 
mech often keeps mum for fear of getting 
his tail chewed. But here’s one case where 
loose talk can save lives, so don’t commit 
the sabotage of silence. 


A rattle in an engine is often the re- 
sult of a rattle in someone’s head. Pilots 
in mid-air can’t get out and push, you 
know, so make pretty sure that engines are 
properly warmed up and operating smooth- 





ly before take-off. Inspectors report that 
incorrect warm-ups cut many hours off the 
life expectancy of an engine . . . and 
sometimes the height of an operation’s suc- 
cess is only one flight up. 


Take a tip from a maintenance crew at 
one fighter base in the ETO which uses 
tiny dental mirrors and pencil flashlights 
in its daily inspections of small braces in- 
side wings of fighters that carry heavy 
bombs and rockets. This isn’t going to 
hurt you a bit. 


When material and equipment is 
alerted for shipment, and you feel that 
you'd like to try your hand at packing and 
carloading, why don’t you try your head 
as well? Dash to the nearest copy of WD 
Circular 316, 1944, and follow the instruc- 
tions contained in Section VI for proper 
packing and loading. Damaged parts make 
Tech Supply look like Mother Hubbard’s 
cupboard. 


You GI truck drivers may feel that tire 


conservation talk is “treading’’ on familiar 
ground. But here’s a few hints that are 
always refreshing: 

Loads should be distributed as evenly as 
possible. 

Tire chains should be. loose enough to 
“creep.” 

Tires temporarily repaired with emer- 
gency boots on blow-out patches should be 
turned in as soon as possible for perma- 
nent repairs. 

Checks should be made of dual tires to 
insure that glass, nails, stones and other 
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foreign matter are not wedged between 
them. 

Even minor cuts should be called to the 
attention of the motor sergeant. Leave ‘em 
alone and they'll expand like an Allied 
beachhead. 


Nonchalance personified is the Sack 
who whistles “I Feel Like a Feather in the 
Breeze” while juggling three or four can- 
non shells prior to loading a fighter’s nose 
armament. “Look, no hands!” he says, and 





if you care to hang around within frag. 
mentation range, you'll find that he’s quite 
literally correct. A short session with TM 
9-1900, which lists precautions to be taken, 
would have told the poor chap that care- 
less handling causes explosions. 


Flak and bullets are a highly unproduc- 
tive combination. ‘They make nothing but 
holes. ‘That’s why cover-up men like sheet 
metal specialists have to pitch in with 
patches. A_ sieve-like plane will rapidly 
induce a pilot to murmur, “Maybe I 
shouldn’t have brought this matter up.” 
But a skillfully repaired wing or fuselage 
section is fighting talk—that says it with 
flyers. 


Did you hear about the absent-minded 
mechanic who filled his pipe and lit the 
gas tank? He now pins a “no smoking” 
sign on his harp. If his best friend had 
told him about AAF Regulation 55-20, 
dated 24 August, 1944, he would have 
known that “lighting up” in an airplane is 
absolutely taboo during all ground and fuel 
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transfer operations, at any time gas fumes 
are present, and in the bomb bay or the 
fuselage when auxiliary gas tanks are car- 
ried. . . . So leave us not have any butts 
about it! + 
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what’s Wrong with this picture: 


If you haven’t got a Christmas stocking on a mantlepiece 
this year, it’s only because there’s a greater need for hanging 
de-icer boots on airplane wings. It’s a seasonal installation in 
continental U. S. and a year-round job for maintenance men 
in some areas overseas, and requires careful handling and 
plenty of know-how procedure. A “boot,” however, is a 
slang term for a mistake, and St. Nick tells us that this 
Yuletide offering is brimming over with seven of them. 
Turn the page if you don’t believe in Santa Cl: aus, but count 
‘em first as he’s known to toss in gifts! Posing for the boners 
are (left to right) Sgt. Robert Craig, Cpl. Robert Shepherd 
and S/Sgt. Clarence Schwake, all "of 4000th AAF, BUC, 
Flight Section, Patterson Field, Ohio. 
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practice of stripping parts from one 
piece of training equipment to put an- 
other in working order. Such “canni- 
balization,” as it is called, arises when 
two identical devices are out of repair at 
the same base, each for a different rea- 
son, and maintenance men interchange 
parts in order to put at least one of 
them in operating fettle. This starts a 
vicious cycle in which the deficient ap- 
paratus is slowly but surely “strip 
teased”’ until its possible repair is ren- 
dered hopeless. 

TAD recommends that the best way 
to put a training device back on the job 
is to requisition the necessary spare parts 
through proper channels. Supply ofh- 
cers, for example, are authorized to 
requisition parts for gunnery and bomb- 
ing training aids from the 837th Spe- 
cialived Depot, Denver, Col., which 
offers 24-hour service. 

Permission for scrapping any equip- 
ment of this nature must be obtained 
directly from the Training Aids Divi- 
sion. Existing policy prov ides that per- 
mission for such action will be given 
only in cases of extreme emergency, and 
that no such emergency should exist 
within the limits of the United States, 
where spare parts for all devices are or- 
dinarily available in quantity. 

In cases involving major overhaul or 
repair, specialized maintenance crews 
are sent out by the area Air Service 
Command, on request. 


Chute Jumps Over Water. 

It takes plenty of practice to escape 
from parachutes in water landings, and 
the B-25 school at Greenville AAB, 
S. C., is making sure its future alumni 
will never alibi on grounds of inexpe- 
rience. 

In a cleverly constructed mock-up, a 
tower with an arm extended over the 
water supports the jumper in a regular 
chute harness while a block and tackle 
lowers him toward the surface. When 
the trainee is about to hit the water he 
unfastens leg and chest straps and is 
able to work himself free from the pack 
merely by raising his arms. 

It is pointed out, however, that in 
actual jumps care must be taken not to 
abandon the harness until contact Is 
made with the water, since judgment of 
heights at sea frequently is deceiving. 


New Valve Raises Fighter Plane 
Ceiling 

A new valve for auxiliary fuel tanks, 
recently announced by the Maintenance 
Section of Air Service Command in 
England, now puts every American 
fighter plane into the high- altitude class. 
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Gasoline, carried in non-pressurized 
auxiliary tanks, boils away at high alti- 
tudes and will not feed into the engine, 
thus forcing fighter pilots to fly below 
20,000 feet until the fuel in their belly 
tanks is consumed. With the new pres- 
surization valve, however, six pounds of 
pressure per square inch is constantly 
maintained inside the belly tanks, even 
at “ceiling” altitudes, and fighters may 
fly above or level with bombers at all 
times. 


Precipitation Static Eliminated 

Baffled for many months by radio 
noises resulting from the build-up of 
static electricity in the aerials and skin 
of aircraft, signal experts have now 
solved the problem by the simple addi- 
tion of a resistor across the antenna cir- 
cuit of the receiver. This drains off ex- 
cess static electric “charges—known as 
precipitation static — before they can 
discharge and cause interference in the 
radio sets. Air Service Command tech- 
nicians, who developed the method at 
research stations in the British Isles, 
have recommended its adoption through- 
out the AAF. 


Flying Colors 

A Hollywood stunt flyer’s formula and 
a simple toggle switch in the bombar- 
dier’s or navigator’s compartment, now 
enable a bomber to eject thick swirls 
or dot-and-dash squirts of white, orange, 
yellow, red and green smoke. Visible for 
12 miles, these colored smoke trails can 
guide flights of bombers to rendezvous 
positions, enable pilots to single out 
formation leaders, and unsnarl aerial 
trafic congestions more effectively than 
pyrotechnics or signal lights. 

“Tex” Rankin, whose souped-up_bi- 
plane has written hundreds of advertis- 
ing slogans across California’s skies, co- 
operated with the Power Plant Labora- 
tory Installations Unit of the Engineer- 
ing Division, ATSC, and made avail- 
able his method of introducing a non- 
inflammable mixture into airplane ex- 
haust systems. 

First tests were made on a C-47 trans- 
port, and the chemicals were carried in 
a 10-gallon oil tank taken from a trainer 
plane and installed near the Wright 
1820 engine. Small hydraulic pumps 
fed the mixture into the exhaust pipe. 


Pie in the Sky 


At a B-29 training field in Kansas, 
hundreds of GI flight cooks are being 
graduated each month with special 
honors in the preparation of tasty, well- 
balanced meals for aircrews to eat while 
enroute to and from distant targets. 
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Using the new electrically heated B-2 
Tappan Food Warmer, a_ nourishing 
dinner—complete from soup to dessert 
—may be placed in the plane before 
take-off. During the mission, when 
lowered oxygen pressure and the strain 
of protracted flight accelerate the body’s 
demand for fuel. the warming unit may 
be heated to a temperature a 160 de- 
grees from the airplane’s electrical sys- 
tem, and some “heavenly” chow enjoyed. 

The warmer is 17'2 inches high, 17 
inches wide and 10 inches deep, with 
specially insulated walls. Six sectional- 
ized trays are included, with 12 bev- 
erage containers and a top drawer for 
condiments, bread and eating utensils. 
One heater will supply the normal me- 
dium bomber crew, while two are re- 
quired for heavy bombers and B-29s. 
The “lunchbox” is also used by ATC 
hospital planes. 





Hot food is enjoyed by pilot during flight 
‘as six-compartment electric heater (below) 
keeps crewmen’s meals warm and palatable. 





‘ 


Much of the credit for standardiza- 
tion and early production of the B-2 
Food Warmer goes to the flight sur- 
geons of the 20th Bomber Command, 
who tested and modified the equipment 
in cooperation with AAFTAC techni- 
cians, Air Quartermaster officers and 
Wright Field engineers. 


Quick Disconnect for Oxygen Mask 


An improved quick disconnect for de- 
mand oxygen masks to safeguard airmen 
froin separation of hose and regulators 
has been developed by Acro-Medical 
Laboratory, Wright F ield. The new de- 
vice (AAF Part No. 44A13481)_ re- 
places the old prong type which was 
found to lose tension after several 
months’ use. It is made of brass, is 
fitted with an open circle of spring steel 
set in a groove in the connecting end of 
the disconnect, and is able to with- 
stand a separating pull of approximately 
12 pounds. 


New Night Vision Trainer 


The essence of good night vision— 
according to the Johnson Foundation of 
the Leics ersity of Pennsylvania, assisting 
the Air Surgeon’s Office in the dev elop- 
ment of a night vision trainer for the 
AAI —lies aot only in the ability to see 
things in the dark but also in being able 
to recognize what is seen. 

Acting on this principle, a projector 
and two turntables have been devised 
which throw the silhouettes of planes, 
tanks and ships on a screen or blank 
wall, causing them to move at speeds at 
which they would normally be observed 
under actual combat conditions. 

The first turntable revolves horizon- 
tally at one rpm at a height which re- 
produces on the screen the horizon and 
the area below it. On this are mounted 
outlines of objects which are usually 
seen moving across terrain or water. The 
other turntable is placed above this, and 
turns at six rpm. Aircraft silhouettes 
are suspended here and may be seen 
traveling rapidly across the screen. A 
manual tilt feature also enables them to 
dive or zoom at varying angles. 

The projector uses an extremely small 
lamp for a point of light, the intensity 
of which is controlled by a theostat. 
This light is mounted in a box across 
which a wooden, slotted strip about 
three inches wide is fastened. The upper 
edge of the strip becomes a silhouette 
horizon on the screen, and can be 
moved up or down at will, while the 
slot holds inserts of profiles of such sta- 
tionary landmarks as buildings, sentry 
towers, trees, etc. 

Provision is made for including slide 
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projector on top of the box, which can 
be effected by installing a very low 
powered lamp, housed to prevent light 
leaks. Standard aircraft recognition slides 
may then be projected at low flight 
levels to serve as additional night vision 
practice. 


Mechanical Briefer 


The Type T-2 Combat Intelligence 
Briefer, developed by the Training 
Branch of W right Field’s Equipment 
Laboratory Engincering Division, is an 
adaptation of the Pilot Navigational 
Trainer that shows aircrews photographs 
of actual terrain over which they will fly 
on bombing missions. Black-and-white 
or color transparencies are projected 
onto a large screen for as many as 200 
combat crewmen at one sitting. Oblique 
and vertical photos of check points 
along the target route make available 
last-minute instruction to crews, furnish- 
ing a bird’s eye view of terrain over 
which a mission will fly. 


Sheds for Bomber Maintenance 


Time saved and precious hangar space 
conserved are the contributions that 
MacDill Field, Fla., is making toward 
better B-17 maintenance. This 3rd Air 
Force heavy bombardment base has 
constructed lumber sheds 57 feet long, 
12 feet wide and 15 feet high, with 
sections cut away from floor levels to 
permit mechanics to house the nose of 
the plane under the roof and to allow 
for propeller revolution during mainte- 
nance and inspection. 

A maximum of repair work and over- 
haul is performed in these sheds, and 
the bombers are only taken into the 
hangars for major jobs involving engine 
change, sheet metal work and landing 
gear retraction tests. Field officials esti- 
mate that use of sheds has reduced 
number of mechs required for mainte- 
nance duties by 122 percent. 





WHAT’S WRONG... 


in the picture on page 46. 


1. Wouldn’t this method of install- 
ing a de-icer boot leave you cold? For 
correct procedure, start at the inboard 
end and fasten boot securely at top and 
bottom of wing with positioning pegs. 

2. No, no, Sergeant Craig—an_air- 
scoop is NOT a tool chest. Don’t use 
it as a handy receptacle for hammers, 
screwdrivers or Joe Blow’s newly ac- 
quired false teeth. You can bet your 
boots that forgotten tools left inside 
will cause serious damage later. 

3. And listen, Robert—it may sound 
like doubletalk, but get your shoes off 
the boot. It’s not a “welcome mat for 
miscellaneous tools and strips of fair- 
ing, either. Keep de-icers rolled until 
ready for installation. 

4. Come, come, Clarence, you know 
better than to place a ladder against 
the leading edge of a wing. What’s 
worse, it’s touching the plexiglas cover- 
ing of the landing light. And watch 
your step or you'll be landing heavily. 

5. Take a powder—and dust the 
underside of the boot before installing 
it. When you apply powder while the 
boot is being put on—as the sergeant 
is doing—you prevent even distribution 
of the talc. 

6. The corporal on the wing is 
doubling for Humpty Dumpty when he 
assumes this precarious position while 
tightening the boot. He’s holding on 
by bootstrings, and if they break or 
pull loose, he’ll nose over in a backflip 
and spin to a crash. Proper way is to 
kneel on the wing while tightening 
boots. Use de-icer tensioning hooks. 

7. Don’t get eager with that screw- 
driver, sergeant. Prodding the boot 
under the fairing will mar the rubber 
surface. Try doing this instead: mount 
shoe with positioning pegs, lay fairing 
strip over pegs, pull pegs one by one 
and replace with de-icer attachment 
screws using special screw-holder. 














Maintenance and inspection problems are solved at MacDill Field, Fla., without taxing 
crowded hangar facilities unduly, through the use of these platform-like wood structures 
which readily accommodate B-17 heavy bombers for routine checks and periodic engine tests. 
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New Aerial Strip Camera 

The newly developed type S-7 cam- 
era, which makes pictures 9¥2 inches 
wide and up to 200 feet in length, is 
producing some of the most remarkable 
acrial reconnaissance photos of the war. 
its prime military importance is not its 
ability to photograph 10 or 11 miles of 
terrain in one unbroken strip, but the 
amazing sharpness of detail in the pic- 
tures taken, and the camera’s remark- 
able ability to produce successful photos 
under adverse lighting conditions. 

In a recent test flight, for example, a 
plane flew several hundred feet over a 
golf course at approximately 200 mph, 
and brought back a picture of such in- 
finite detail that a golf ball was clearly 
discernible on a tee. On another hop, 
the pilot passed over a clothesline at bet- 
ter than 400 miles an hour, altitude 300 
feet, and in the photo strip, with the aid 
of a magnifying glass, you could count 
the buttons on a shirt waving in the 
wash-day breeze! 

Photographic interpreters need large- 
scale pictures taken at low altitudes be- 
cause high altitude shots suffer from dif- 
fusion of detail and frequently lack 





Taken at speed of 350 mph from low level, 
new camera shows remarkable detail. Note the 
“A” sticker on the windshield of automobile. 
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sharpness. But in tree-top level aerial 
photography, the shutters of single- 


exposure cameras are not fast enough to 
stop the motion of the ground as it 
streaks past the lens. 

Rather than attempt to produce a 
shutter that would stop motion—a me- 
chanical impossibility, since in huge 
aerial cameras the shutter must open 
and close over an aperture five or six 
inches in diameter—the engineers of 
Wright Field’s Photographic Laboratory, 
Engineering Division, plunged into the 
development of a shutterless camera in 
which the film would move across the 
lens at the same rate as the image of 
objects on the ground moved past. 

The task was to convert the spas- 
modic film motion of the ordinary 
single-exposure camera to a steady, even 
flow, synchronized with the speed of the 
ground below. And after overcoming 
such difficulties as gear chatter, co- 
ordination of film speed with ground 
movement, and adjustment of film ex- 
posure rate to altitude, “limited Procure- 
ment” was authorized for the S-7 camera 
in April of this vear. 

Instead of a shutter, this “strip” or 
“continuous strip” camera has a narrow 
slit extending across the width of the 
film, past which the film ‘is moved at a 
constant rate of speed. When adjusted 
to the speed and altitude of the air- 
plane, the film — black-and-white or 
color—flows across the lens toward the 
nose of the plane at the same rate as 
the image of an object on the ground 
goes past in the focal plane. The light 
reflected from an object on the ground 
strikes the same spot on the film as it 
crosses from one side to the other of the 
aperture slit, and the apparent motion 
of the earth is stopped—giving the 
equivalent of a very fast shutter speed. 
Thus, in the final picture, there is no 
blur or fuzziness and even minute ob- 
jects are clean-cut and clearly defined. 

The amount of light reaching the 
film is controlled by the iris diaphragm 
and the width of the slit. It is advisable, 
to avoid diffusion, to use the strip cam 
era with the slit as narrow as possible, 
down to certain limits, and to make any 
necessary light adjustments by means of 
the iris diaphragm. Film speed is adjust- 
able in terms of inches-per-second, and 
the width of the slit is variable in in- 
crements of 1/1000-inch. ‘The operator 
has a “handy pocket guide” type of 
rapid calculator with which he can 
quickly determine the proper settings 
for any given controlling condition.— 
By Maj. Robert H. Unseld, Photo- 
graphic Laboratory, Engineering Divi- 


sion, ATSC. +x 
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with mechs around the world 


When the first group of Thunderbolts 
arrived in England, pilots discovered that 
the powerful 2,000 hp engine caused inter- 
ference and made the plane’s radio unuse- 
able. Static resulting from generator and 
magneto noise made the aircraft a dubious 
bomber escort and threatened to ground 
fighters. On the job was Maj. Charles E. 
Lee, Sacramento, Calif., who applied a 
simple principle of basic electricity and in- 
setted a few brass rings to afford perfect 
bonding between the distributor and the 
metal casing enclosing spark plug leads. 
Result? Modification of Thunderbolts in 
American factories and Legion of Merit 
for Major Lee. 


The Japs lost face when two Yankee 
mechs pounced on a piece of captured 
material and converted it into a new type 
of bomb transport assembly that hauls four 
times as many 500 pounders and loads a 
bomb trailer in 5 minutes instead of 20. 
Ask Sgts. Benjamin F.. Baldwin, Baltimore, 
Md., and Allan T. Polmere, Oakland, 
Calif., both at a 7th AAF base in the 
Marshalls, and they'll tell you how a sheet 
of 34” armor plate left behind by the flee- 
ing Nips became a useful attachment to 
the crane of a tow tug and automatically 
dropped each bomb hooked from the stor- 
age dump into its proper place in the 
trailer. 


Did someone say bombs? At Bartow 
Army Air Field (Fla.) replacement fighter 
pilots are getting superior training in skip 
bombing in P-51s because of a new rack 
adapter fabricated by T/Sgt. Guy V. 

Bailey, Oklahoma City, Okla. Legion of 
Merit winner Bailey’s device enables the 
plane to carry three 100-Ib. practice bombs 
under each wing and makes possible sev- 
eral successive attacks on the target in one 
flight. Previously, only two missiles could 
be loaded in the standard bomb rack, and 
planes had to land frequently for reloading. 


“Straighten up and fly right” isn’t just a 
popular jive song with members of the 
“Hat in the Ring’ Squadron of the 15th 
Air Force, somewhere in Italy, when 
mechs like M/Sgt. Woodrow J. Wingo, of 
Lexington, S. C., are on the shift. With 
authorized equipment temporarily unavail- 
able, he tested coolant shutter control 
valves and the hydraulic system of P-38s 
with a field-constructed check chest. Lo- 
cating an old packing case, he fitted it out 
with a heating unit for controls, a pressure 
pump, a circulating hand pump, a tem- 
perature indicator and an oxygen bottle, 
together with other operating components 
he was able to reclaim from wrecked air- 


craft. All-important maintenance on re- 
tractable landing gear is now speeded up, 
and fewer Lightnings are grounded for lack 
of test facilities. 


Come and get it was the challenge to 
the mobile repair unit crew headed by 
T/Sgt. Joseph R. Tabor, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., during the critical days of the in- 
vasion in Europe, when a slowdown in tre- 
placements prevented a full complement of 
fighters from taking the air. Obtaining per- 
mission from his service team commander, 
Maj. Maynard A. Hincks, Portland, Maine, 
who decided to come along, the men set 
out after a cracked-up plane that was re- 
ported lying abandoned in a field near 
Caen, in order to bring it back for repair. 
The city had not yet been taken, and 
bitter fighting raged all around it, but the 
intrepid detail completed its mission and 
returned from no man’s land to add an- 
other fighter to Uncle Sam’s sky power. 

. Yes, they named the plane “Spare 
Parts.” 


Half an hour after a change of station 
by a Marauder Group of the 9th AAF in 
France, the radio equipment in one of its 
squadrons was tuned and ready for combat 
operation. How could do? “‘T/Sgt. For- 
rest D. McDaniel, Wichita, Kan., sup- 
plied the answer with a portable ‘repair 
unit constructed from large wooden crates 
and sheet metal sections from empty 
ammo cans. Easily transported in a 2¥2- 
ton army truck, the unit provides facili- 
ties for testing and trouble shooting, and 
cracks a hard communications nut for ad- 
vance air support elements. 


Compliments for G-Ingenuity this 
month go to Cpi. John “Chief” Rave, full- 
blooded Winnebago Indian from Win- 
nebago, Neb., for his prop remover ma- 
chine and engine stand adapted to the 
needs of the Fighting Cocks Squadron of 
the 13th AAF, Southwest Pacific . . . to 
Sgt. Carl M. Perin, Newport, Ohio, for his 
work in converting salvaged oxygen con- 
tainers into portable compressed air tanks 
which can be carried handily to riveting 
jobs around his Air Service Command 
Depot in England . . . to M/Sgt. Walter 
M. Bakula in Italy and T/Sgt. Patrick M. 
Gonzales in the British Isles for devising 
workable gadgets to “break” bomber tires 
away from the wheel rims at tire change, 
and to Sgt. Alfred G. Dannull at an air 
depot bomber repair base in the ETO for 
his brake test stand which checks torque 
of motors operating landing gear, and tail 
wheel as well as bomb bay doors on Fly- 
ing Fortresses. + 
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Personnel of Hq. and Hq. Squadron, XIII Fighter Command, trudge up the gangplank of tl 
John Lykes at Kukum Pier, Guadalcanal. Two weeks later these men were ashore at Sansapor, 
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Bulidozers did their usual, reliable job on the wild growth which covered Middelburg, an island 
just off Sansapor. Trucks, above, are clearing timber from the area, seven days after invasion. 


Engineers needed coral to cover sandy loam, which is poor base for steel matting. This reef, ex- 
tending off Middelburg, furnished all the coral needed, but it could be worked only at low tide. 


A 


Thirteen days after the 13thrATF had landed, aviation engineers had swept clear the area, 
bedded it with coral, and had almost ¢ompleted laying the metal matting, as this photograph shows. 





o American forces moving at express train 
speed toward the Philippines, the operation 
at Cape Sansapor in Dutch New Guinea was 
just 2 whistle-stop. Invasion troops stormed 
the area on July 30, mopped up the feeble 
Jap resistance in a big hurry, and moved on. 
‘Two weeks after the invasion, aviation engi- 
neers had converted nearby Middelburg Island 
from a wild forest into a strip from which 
fighter planes were doing a thriving business. 
At that time, Sansapor was extremely impor- 
tant—it was the closest Allied base to the 
Philippines. 

The Sansapor stopover was relatively quiet 
and easy on the ground, but it held an im- 
portant spot on the air timetable. The 13th 
Air Task Force, which included two fighter 
groups and one B-25 group from Maj. Gen. 
St. Clair Streett’s 13th Air Force, came high- 
balling in from the Solomons to clear the 
track to Morotai. Not since February 19, 
when Jap Zeros made their last stand at 
Rabaul, had the XIII Fighter Command en- 
gaged in aerial combat. Now, after a 2000- 
mile sea and air trip as part of the 13th ATF, 
it was back in action. 

This task force, commanded by Brig. Gen. 
Earl W. Barnes, spearheaded the neutraliza- 
tion of Dutch East Indies airfields. It pro- 
vided air cover for the Halmaheras invasion, 
and on September 6, 32 ATF Lightnings 
escorted bombers to Mindanao, a_ record 
1,400-mile trip. Only a Jap Topsy was able 
to get into the air and it was knocked down. 

For pilots and crewmen who made the long 
trip from the Solomons to New Guinea, this 
victory was a stirring climax to the Sansapor 
operation. + 
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After the aviation engineers go. through with it, Middelburg Island was a flight strip, from Brig. Gen. Earl W. Barnes, ATF’ commander, chops 
one end to the other. Another base was built on the Sansapor mainland for 13th ATF mediums. tree in bivouac area that had to be hand cleared. 
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Carved from ciense jungle, Mar Ficld, the mainland strip, was ready for operational use by Wounded were evacuated by C-47 on August 22. 
B-25s on September 16. As soon as trees were cleared, ack-ack crews dug in along the runway. Here, flight nurse prepares patients for journey. 


Simultaneously with the establishment of ack-ack emplacements, air raid shelters were set up With the planes coming and going with ease, this 
at regular intervals. Men at right are filling sacks with dirt, lining shelter with them. GI had time to rig up the inevitable wash machine. 
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When an invasion is in the cards, Stat Con- 


trol shuffles the deck for the right answers 


the beginning of the Battle of Japan. 

Intelligent planning requires a 
readily available source of accurate and 
complete information. The Air Staff 
wants to know exactly what, when, 
where and how—what subordinate units 
are able to do, when the required num- 
ber of four-engine bombers and four- 
engine pilots will be sent to the proper 
stations, where supplies and equipment 
may be speedily located, and how def- 
ciencies in the number of trained crews 
will affect the success of a mission. 

These are the unknown factors in the 
air war equation that have to be an- 
swered in the crucible of combat. War 
moves fast and so do aircraft. Condi- 
tions change hourly. Data must be 
swift, concise. Reports have to be gath- 
ered, digested and presented in a clear, 
life-size picture. Figures must be at 
finger-tip level, reduced to a common 
denominator. The accent must be on 
speed, simplicity, system. 

Who undertakes to furnish such fac- 
tual material? Who serves as the Army 
Air Forces’ “Information, Please’? Who 
collects, compiles, analyzes and tabu- 
lates the floodtide of facts that swirl 
into headquarters? 

The questions are purely rhetorical, 
for they have already been answered. 
They were answered on March 9, 1942, 
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[ * suppose a date has veen set for 


when the Office of Management Con- 
trol was asked to set up its Statistical 
Control Division. And just how well 
the reply was made is shown in the 
ascendant superiority of American air 
tactics over its opposition. 

The fledgling organization was given 
a man-size mission. Unlike most young- 
sters who plague their elders with con- 
tinued and prodding inquiries on topics 
of unlimited range, Statistical Control 
found itself from the very first on the 
answer end of a rapid-fire quiz. 

Each month Statistical Control’s vari- 
ous branches are required to furnish for 
use in AAF Headquarters 215 reports 
on status and location of aircraft and 
equipment, combat operations and 
training, as well as 1,500 replies to re- 
quests for special information. 

How is the task performed? Try to 
imagine a great newspaper with star re- 
porters posted all over the globe, wher- 
ever an airplane flies under USAAF 
command. These reporters are statistical 
officers, and their duties are to cover the 
planes, personnel and operations of their 
outfits and transmit their “stories” on 
six daily and weekly forms to the “desk” 
in Washington. From the engineering, 
ordnance, weather and communications 
officers, the S-2, the S-3 and the deputy 
commander, they compile such news- 
worthy bits as the condition and disposi- 








tion of all aircraft within the group and 
their operations for the week, including 
type of missions flown, altitude at which 
they were flown, number of unsuccess- 
ful sorties and why they were unsuccess- 
ful, number and types of bombs ex- 
pended and the type of bomb release 
employed. 

This information is sent to wing, 
command and air force levels to be used 
as the basis for administration and plan- 
ning, then forwarded to Washington 
where it provides the foundation for 
accurate estimates of air force capabili- 
ties and requirements. From these estt- 
mates come the staff decisions which 
affect every AAF squadron in the world. 

Sure, it’s statistics, cut and dried. But 
statistics are the fingers that point the 
way to efficient management and sav- 
ings in time, money and motion. Sta- 
tistics are the check and double-check in 
the uncertain business of war. Statistics, 
if you will, are cold figures leaping to 
life and becoming the unseen member 
of a bomber crew. And like that much- 
needed ounce of prevention, they can 
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preserve American airmen just as surely 
as the latest advances in medicine or the 
newest safety appliance. 

‘Take a look at D-day in Europe and 
see how Statistical Control knocked the 
guesswork out of strategy and stacked 
the deck so that defeat might be dealt 
to the enemy. 

First came the problem of supply. 
‘There were over 500,000 different items 
of AAF equipment and_ spare parts 
needed for the rapidly mounting num- 
ber of aircraft being readicd in the 
United Kingdom, and once these stores 
were procured, the difhculty of know- 
ing where and in what quantitics to dis- 
tribute them seemed a runaway night- 
mare. For the solution, the supply divi- 
sion of Air Service Command headquar- 
ters turned to the Statistical Control 
system. 

In order to exercise control over this 
plethora of parts, it was decided to 
establish a reporting method _ built 
around the framework of a Master List. 
But in endeavoring to compile such a 
list, it was suddenly discovered that in 
the vital category of airplane frames, 
engines and accessorics, no complete list 
of spare parts had ever been assembled. 


This was in late 1943, and time was 
growing short. 
Immediately, the group of highly 


skilled military and civilian personnel 
charged with the completion of the 
project, stepped up their working day to 
16 hours regularly, seven days a weck, 
during the months of October and No- 
vember. And by December 1, 1943— 
the date on which the reporting system 
was to become cffective—the Master 
List was ready. 

The new procedure was tricd out in 
the continental United States, and 
soon as it became apparent that it was 
highly effective in providing the basic 
data necessary for expeditious handling 
of supplies, its introduction in the Euro. 
pean theater became a high-priority con- 
sideration. 

Maj. Erwin A Stucbner, Technical 
Assistant, Statistical Control Office, 
ATSC, headed a team of officers who 
flew to England to lay the preliminary 
sroundwork. Maj. Gen. Hugh J. Knerr, 
General Spaatz’ deputy in'charge of ad- 
ministration, was quick to sense the 
very real assistance this reporting system 
would provide in putting the theater’s 
supply house in order before the inva- 
sion began. His only concern was how 
soon it could be placed in operation. 
Accordingly, Major Stucbner took off 
on a hurried round-trip flight to the 
States to arrange for the necessary 
tabulating-machine equipment and per- 
sonnel. And 51 days from the date on 
which it was decided to install the sys- 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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Here is your monthly brain-twister. 


correct answer. 


60 to 70, 


1. The approximate statute mileage 
from the northern tip of Luzon 
in the Philippines to Kyushu, in 
the southern part of Japan, is 
A. 250 
B. 1,000 
c. 750 
p. 500 

2. The name popularly given to the 
B-32 is the 
A. Dominator 
B. Crusader 
c. Commander 
p. Liberty Limited 

3. The Good Conduct Medal is not 
awarded to officers. 

‘True B. False 

Formosa is located off the Chinese 

coast between 
Shanghai and Peiping 

B. Hlong Kong and Singapore 

c. Canton and Hanoi 

p. Shanghai and Hong Kong 


> 


5. For cach three years of service, 
enlisted men receive how much 
of an increase in base pay? 

A. 25% 
B. 5% 
co: 10% 
vp. 20% 


6. Who is the PAO? 


7. Corregidor fell on 
A. December 29, 1941 
B. September 7, 1942 
c. Mav 6, 1942 

p. January 10, 1942 


8. The lIcttcr “X” before the nu- 
merical designation of an aircraft 
means the plane is 
A. Obsolete 
B. Experimental 
c. A service test aircraft 
p. Equipped with radar 


9. The effective range of the cannon 
in the nose of the B-25 is approxi- 
mately 
a. 500 


vards 

B. 5,000 vards 
c. 2,000 vards 
p. 1,000 yards 








A score of 90 or above is excellent: 
not too bad; below 60, 


Chalk up five points for each 
75 to 85, good; 
tsk, tsk. Answers on Page 60. 
10. New Castle Army Air Base is lo- 
cated nearest 
A. Dayton, Ohio 
B. Seattle, Wash. 
c. Wilmington, Del. 
p. Dallas, Texas 


11. The ATC route known as the 
Crescent Caravan runs from 
A. California to Australia 
B. Delaware to India and China 
Montana to Alaska 
p. Florida to Africa 


12. The purpose of a centrifuge tank 
is to 
a. Separate gas vapors 
B. Serve as a reservoir for coolant 
c. Separate solid particles from the 
coolant 
p. Cool the hot coolant 


13. Leyte is the third largest of the 
Philippine Islands. 
True B. False 
14.In order to communicate with 
Arr Force, the Official Service 
Journal of the AAF, it is neces- 
sary to go through channels. 
True B. False 
15. The wingspan of the B-29 is 
greater than the B-19. 
A. True B. False 
16. The property of oil to flow is 
called 
A. Permeability 
B. Viscosity 
c. Pressure factor 
p. Adhesiveness 


17. The approximate statute mileage 
from lormosa to Manila is 
A. 100 miles 
750 miles 
c. 450 miles 
p. 1,000 miles 


18. USSR stands for United States of 
Sovict Russia. 


A. True B. False 


19. Warrant officers may not serve on 
courts martial. 
True B. False 

20. Identify these aircraft. 





Blood Plane 


By an AIR FORCE Overseas Staff Correspondent 


plane in at Dole, at Sisteron, at Florence—and where 

she wasn’t the first she went in right behind the 
fighter-bombers who were route-blasting for the infantry. 
She’s just a lumbering C-47, but to the medicos and the 
wounded who wait for her wherever there’s action, she’s the 
most wonderful aircraft in the world. They call her the 
‘Blood Plane’. 

The Blood Plane carries whole blood, not plasma. Blood 
consists of fluid and cellular elements. When a donor gives 
blood in the States, cells are removed and remaining fluid, 
which is plasma, is frozen and dried. This dried plasma keeps 
indefinitely without refrigeration, can be carried everywhere 
and given to a man immediately after he is injured. 

But when a man has a severe wound, or a bad hemor- 
thage or is badly shocked, or is about to be operated upon, 
he may need more than the fluid which the plasma pro- 
vides. He needs red blood cells, and the only way they 
can be replaced is by fresh whole blood. Unfortunately, 
however, whole blood can be kept only for a relatively 
short time, and then only under constant refrigeration. 
Blood donations under combat conditions are difficult, if 
not impossible. Hence the Blood Plane. 

In January 1944, with the big push in Italy coming up, 
the Surgeon of the Mediterranean Theater decided to set 
up a blood bank that could provide for whole blood trans- 
fusions closer to the front lines, at field and evacuation 
hospitals. Within a month Col. V. H. Cornell, Command- 
ing Officer of a Medical General Laboratory, had the bank 
organized with nurses, Wacs, and the soldiers themselves 
making donations. Capt. John J. McGraw, Jr., was appointed 
its supervisor. At first, the blood was sent to the 5th Army 
at the Cassino front by truck. Anzio beachhead troops 
received it via LST. With the front still almost static, these 
types of transport were sufficient. 

Then came the break-through. On that day at 1000, the 
Lab received an urgent request from Anzio for whole blood. 
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¥ made her first appearance in Italy. She was the first 


It saves hundreds of lives in Italy and France 





Colonel Cornell called the ATC for a transport. At 1730 of 
the same day a C-47 landed on the Nettuno airstrip in the 
beachhead with a full load of blood. From then on, that 
C-47 became the Blood Plane. 

Shortly thereafter, the ‘Troop Carrier Command _ took 
over, and from then on the plane has not missed a single 
day’s delivery to Lt. Gen. Mark Clark’s 5th Army. After 
the break- through it followed the Army up the boot of Italy. 
It flew to Rome. Tarquinia, Grossetto, Fallonica, Cecina, 
Sienna, Florence, and into the Po Valley. 

The General Medical Lab was ready, too, for the invasion 
of Southern France, and another C-47 was assigned to them 
from ‘Troop Carrier. 

Flying into France was hazardous due not only to un- 
known fields that were without’ towers and radio the first 
few days, but also to bad weather. The flights became 
longer and longer until the round trip was about 2,000 
miles. On some days deliveries in France were missed. It 
was not because the pilot didn’t try to bring the plane in. 
On days when even the fish didn’t swim, the men in the 
trucks of the Advanced Scction of the General Medi- 
cal Lab often heard the plane trying to find the field and 
they would sweat out the landing. Sometimes the plane 
would call the small tower to explain that it was going to 
try to sit down at a field about 60 or 70 miles to the rear. 
The men on the blood trucks would race down the wet, 
muddy roads to the next airport. Often they’d find this 
field closed and the plane trying another one. And off they'd 
go again. Those drivers re: ally deserve a few medals. 

Day after day sees the medics down on the field waiting 
for the Blood Plane. They know the pilot will bring it in 
if it is humanly possible. And he does. To date, there have 
been no accidents, despite the fact the planes are flying 
well over 120 hours a month in all types of weather and 
landing on inadequate fields. The pilots are proud of their 
work. There are no dead hauls. On the return trip any 
extra space is filled with air evacuation patients. 

The flyers like the work. It isn’t easy but it is highly 
satisfying. And it isn’t every troop carrier ‘outfit that lives at 
a Lab, gets briefed by doctors, and has a medico as CO. ¥< 
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Rendezvous 


(Continued from Page 3) 


cedure for releasing the boat, it is stated 
that the boat is released so that it will 
alight downwind from the survivors and 
that they may drift towards it. 

Almost any boat, particularly one of the 
hull design shown in the picture, will drift, 
even in a light breeze, fast enough so that 
even a powerful, naked survivor would find 
it difficult if not impossible to overtake the 
drifting craft. The 150-yard buoyant lines 





may be of some help but they also will drift 
with the boat and would present rather a 
small target, particularly in choppy water. 

It would seem to me that the hull should 
be dropped so as to alight as near to the 
survivors as possible but definitely up-wind 
from them. This procedure would offer the 
survivors the maximum opportunity to inter- 
cept the hull as it dnfts toward them 
rather than away from them. 


Pvt. Winfield H. Perkins, Alamogordo, N. M. 


No, because the three large parachutes 
which lower the boat act as sea anchors, pre- 
venting the boat from drifting away and en- 
abling the men to drift to it.—Ed. 


Out of Uniform? 
Dear Editor: 

. . . Are NCOs al- 
lowed to-wear chev- 
rons with the Air 
Corps insignia sewn 
on, as shown. 


S/Sgt. Charles Stava, Kelly Field, Texas 





Dear Editor: 

.. . | wonder if you could give us some 
information concerning special insignia which 
instructors at flying schools are authorized to 
wear? 

Lt. Eugene A. Kilcheski, San Antonio 


See question and answer column on page 


23.—Ed. 


Thet Man 
Dear Editor: 

I accept your invitation on the back cover 
of the October issue of Arr Force to let 
you folks hear from me. . . . Next February 
27th will be the 25th anniversary of man’s 
conquest of the stratosphere, at which time 
the writer was the first man in a flying 
machine to explore the possibilities of Army 
Air Force military operations in or above 
the stratosphere. When the Krauts and 
other gangsters tried to get the upper hand, 
or upper level, those air blitz gangsters 
found the U. S. already up there waiting 
for them. . That “man” in the open 
cockpit machine of 25 years ago is still 
hanging on to the thread of his life, par- 
tially paraivzed by a blood clot or nitrogen 
bubble in the right side of his brain. One 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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The Intercom 


As a medium for the exchange of ideas, Air Force presents these 
answers to its Question of the Month. Replies are those of per- 
sonnel recently returned from combat duty in the areas indicated. 


QUESTION: Where were you last Christmas? 


S/Sgt. Alden Cranmer, air warning, 10th 
Air Force: “In the Naga hills of north- 
eastern Burma. Our Christmas dinner was 
dropped to us from a C-47. We had turkey, 
cranberry sauce, potatoes, peas and coffee. 
We even made cherry pie. One of the men 
got out his mouth organ and we sang 
Christmas carols. It was quite unusual to 
sing “Oh, Little Town 
of Bethlehem’ 5,000 
feet up in the Kima- 
laya mountains. One 
of my friends in the 
C-47 dropped me a 
note wishing me a 
Merry Christmas. All 
in all, it was the stran- 
gest Christmas I ever 
had.” 





Maj. James Shreeve, communications off- 
cer, 5th Air Force: “I was in Port Moresby. 
We had a big strike on Wewak, and Christ- 
mas was a regular working day for us. The 
boys were a little concerned about getting 
back on a Christmas Day mission, but they 
all returned. That gave us good reason for 
a double celebration, but we didn’t have 
much to celebrate with. 
Somebody who seemed 
like Santa Claus had 
the real holiday spirit, 
though, because he flew 
in hard candy, nuts, 
fresh fruit, fresh vege- 
tables, and even eggs 
and butter. So it really 
turned out to be a fine 
celebration after all.” 





S/Sgt. Adolph DiMinno, gunner, 15th Air 
Force: “I was in Marrakech, Africa. My 
crew went to a Christmas dance given by the 
Red Cross. We had just landed in Africa 
and it was all very strange to us—Arabs all 
over the place, French women to dance 
with, and carols being sung in a variety of 
languages. They had a big Christmas tree in 
the center of the dance 
floor decorated with 
colored lights just like 
it is done here. The 
French provided toys 
for all of the children 
in the town, and even 
though we were thou- 
sands of miles from 
America, we felt mght 
at home.” 





Capt. Edward Ackley, intclligence officer, 
13th Air Force: “On Guadalcanal. One of 
the men got some red cloth and dressed 
himself up as Santa Claus. He had a cotton 
gauze wig and beard, and he rode around 
the island on a truck visiting all of the in- 
stallations. We also had a strolling band. 
The boys played, sang carols and old songs, 
and we all joined in. It ital 

seemed peculiar to all 
of us to celebrate 
Christmas in the tropi- 
cal heat of the South 
Pacific. All the men 
had received Christmas 





packages weeks _ be- 
fore, so we broke them 
out and had a real 





celebration.” 


T/Sgt. Paul Covert, gunner, 8th Air Force: 
“I was in the picturesque English village of 
Bovingdon, near London. I spent my Christ- 
mas playing father to a lot of British war 
orphans. The kids were brought over to our 
base and the men lined up and ‘adopted’ a 
youngster as he climbed down from the 
truck. I got a six-year-old blond tyke. His 
father was killed in the 
RAF and his mother 
was killed during the 
Battle of Britain. The 
men on the base had 
made a variety of toys 
for the kids, and we 
played Santa Claus and 


handed them out. I 
never had a_ better 
time.” 





Lt. William Brennan, bombardier, 14th Air 
Force: “I was riding down the Burma road 
in a jeep on Christmas eve. We drove 60 
miles into Kunming to attend midnight mass 
which was celebrated in a hangar. On 
Christmas Day, we had a party and the men 
made aluminum stars for the tree out of a 
cracked-up airplane. We hung colored crepe 
paper in the mess hall 
and really did ourselves 
up proud. Most of our 
Christmas was spent 
thinking and _ talking 
about home. We had 
some records and every: 
body joined in singing 
carols and the usual 
songs. It was a won- 
derful Christmas.” 














The fighters called for help and the bombers came through 


or the 12th Tactical Air Command, it was a critical hour. 
From the day the 7th Army had stormed the beaches of 
southern France, the ground troops had been driving 
forward, never losing momentum, never being curtailed by 
their own insufficiencies. And with bomb and gun power 
that had torn the German strong points to rubble and dust, 
the 12th had provided the air support and led the way. 

Now they had the Nazis on the run. They had to keep 
operating. But they needed supplies of rations, ammunition 
and gasoline, needed them badly. 

The ground forces couldn’t be called upon for aid. They 
were having their own headaches keeping their own units 
supplied. From the beachhead it was a 32-day turn-around 
by truck. And the roads had about reached their capacity. 

So for once, instead of helping the bombers, the fighters 
and light attack planes called upon the bombers to help 
them. And help arrived without delay. 

From the 15th Air Force first came a fleet of B-24s. 
Shifted from strategic bombing missions, they were assigned 
to fly the gasoline and supplies from their Italian bases to 
the tactical command men in southern and central France. 

Each B-24 was fitted to carry empty gasoline drums in the 
rear section, unfuzed 500 pounders were hung in the bomb 
bays, while many cases of .50 caliber ammunition and food 
supplies were distributed in whatever storage space was left. 
In addition, each plane made the short flight with a full 
load of fuel in every available tank. 

In tight formations they flew to airdromes that but a week 
before had been targets for the new occupants. Many of the 
crew members in the B-24s were groundmen who were mak- 
ing their first mission to help with the unloading. They 
were astonished at the destruction the AAF had wrought 
upon the targets they passed over. 

When the planes landed, the townspeople—long accus- 


tomed to diving for the nearest shelter whenever big bombers 
passed overhead—flocked out to the airdromes like children 
to a circus. They ‘watched as the aircraft turned onto the 
apron that ran in a large semi-circle around the field. They 
saw the bomb bay doors open and the bombs come gently 
down guided by careful hands. They waved and cheered as 
the engines revved up and the empty planes took off to 
return the next day and the next with still more bombs, 
ammunition, gasoline and other supplics for the fighters. 

But even the efforts of the B-24s were not enough. The 
drive to the north was in full swing again, this time for 
Belfort Gap, gateway to Germany. It was decided to add a 
fleet of A-20s and whatever C-47s were available; for these 





British soldiers helped unload gas drums, ammunition and bombs, 
ferried into southern France from 15th Air Force bases in Italy. 
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smaller planes could get into the forward fields where the 
B-24s couldn’t land. ‘Vhere was such a demand for the cargo 
now that the A-20s and C-47s often taxied to within hose 
distance of the combat P-47s. The groundmen pumped the 
gasoline from one plane to another like a blood transfusion. 
They lifted bombs down from the bomber’s bay, fuzed 
them, and rchung them on the Thunderbolts. 

A small indication of what the Thunderbolts did with 
these supplics may be gained from their score in a single 
day’s operations. On that day they nailed 43 locomotives, 
destroying 34 of them, leaving 9 damaged. In addition, they 
damaged or destroyed 29 railroad cars carrying German 
troops and supplies to the Belfort Gap. Of 125 000 rounds 
of ammunition flown in on one day, a P-47 group fired 
90,000 rounds into enemy convoys in the Belfort Gap area. 

Gradually, the race to keep the fighters supplied was 
being won. The reserve of matcricl was mounting with each 
delivery by the ingenious Combat Express. Indeed, the 
delivery of surplus gasoline began to pose a problem. It was 
easy to store rations, ammunition and bombs, but high 
octane gasoline could not be poured on a field, when no 
more storage tanks were available. A licutenant at one field 
came up with an answer. Finding four wine tank cars 
nearby, he secured permission from the French authorities 
to have the cars moved to a siding on the airfield. ‘This done, 
the cars were thoroughly cleaned, and 25,000 gallons of the 
precious fuel found storage space. 

By this time, the front had become more stabilized. As 
the ground forces moved in to stand before the Belfort Gap, 
the moves from airdrome to airdrome became less frequent, 
and Brig. Gen. Gordon P. Saville happily announced that his 
12th Tactical Air Command was in swell shape—they had 
several days’ supply of necessary matericl. 

With the reestablishment of the railroad lines, the emer- 
gency was over, and the Combat Express made its last sup- 
ply run. The B-24s went back to delivering bombs on stra- 
tegic targets, the A-20s returned to flying their errands of 
ill-will, and the C-47s flew on to meet other demands. 

The 7th Army was readying itself for the Battle of Belfort 
Gap. Thanks to their big friends and the supplies they had 
brought, the 12th ‘I Tactical Air Command was ready to take 


its usual place, the place up front. +x 





4 : 
After the bombers had unloaded their cargoes, mechs drained the 
gasoline from the wing tanks, leaving just enough for the return trip. 
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THE CARELESS DIE EARLY (Continued from Page 17) 


accidents, of frostbite casualties, and of drownings which 
have occurred in the last 18 months. 

In August, 1943, General Arnold, inspecting the 8th Air 
Force, saw the PEO at work. When General Arnold got 
back to Washington, he told the Air Staff, “We want Per- 
sonal Equipment Officers now.” 

Regulations and ‘lOs were devised and revised. Training 
of the PEO at the AAF School of Aviation Medicine, Ran- 
dolph Field, ‘Texas, began where the course for the Unit 
Oxygen Officer left off. Capt. Sidney G. McGavie and 
Capt. Henry J. Dohrman were brought back from the 8th 
Air Force to instruct students on air-sea rescue and PEO 
organization, and, meanwhile, Capt. Samuel R. M. Reynolds, 
aviation physiologist, hustled to England to get the. latest 
information on PEO instruction. Later, the AAFSAM 
course was moved to AAFSAT at Orlando, Fla., expanded 
and placed under the Aero Medical Department. 

By October, when the Orlando course was terminated, 
more than 2,000 PEOs had been trained. 

The three-week Orlando course, of shotgun proportions, 
was calculated to give the PEO-to-be some real insight into 
the flyer’s problems. The student officers made flights in an 
altitude cold chamber, wearing oxygen masks and_ various 
types of insulated and heated suits to get a taste of 40 below 
zero at 30,000 feet above sea level. They saw how a man 
loses muscular control and then passes out when he gets oxy- 
gen want. They learned to fit masks and test them for leaks. 
They ran through dinghy drills in a B-17 mock-up, and 
found out how easy it is to snafu when you have only 45 
seconds to get in that rubber raft. They were taught how to 
open and inflate the one-man and five-man life rafts in the 
water. By sitting out in a five-man raft from sunset to sun- 
rise, they observed that three is a crowd and five is a mob 
scene. ‘They rode Navy crash boats and Army B-17s in an 
air-sea search off Daytona Beach which proved that it’s easier 
to lose a raft than to find one. They put on Mae Wests and 
parachutes and jumped into the drink from a tower. 

rhe high spot of the course, and the low spot in morale, 
was a Gin day struggle with sand flies, sunburn and sour 
stomach in a jungle survival problem on a swamp island 
which the Florida real estate jokers gave back to the lizards. 

The PEO .goes forth from Orlando with a bundle of 
ADTIC survival literature prepared by the Arctic, Desert 
and ‘Tropic Information Center, which leads one to the 
impression that a man lost in the jungle, far from being a 
hero just because he survives, is destroying government 
property if he loses weight and is AWOL if he can’t get 
himself rescued in 48 hours. 

From all of this, it is easy to see that the PEO has an 
unhappy job. If everything is going all right, his CO is 
likely to forget him. But if anything goes wrong with the 
equipment or the men using it, he is in the middle. He’s 
just a ground-gripper with no place to go. 

But he’s a member of the combat team, there at the 
briefing and back for the interrogation, and he gets his 
reward when he sees all 10 of a crew come back from a 
ditching. His dinghy drill and life raft inspections did that. 

He can look proud when the flight surgeon brags that 
they haven’t had an oxygen accident i ina month, because it 
was he who trained the. crews on that 22-point, 90-second 
oxygen preflight check and only he who knew enough to 
inspect each Airco regulator diaphragm for spring tension. 

When Headquarters reports that high altitude frostbite 
has been cut 93 percent, as in the 8th Air Force, the PEO 
can smile at the way he toiled on ohmmeter tests and ate 
out the gunners on learning to work with their gloves on. yx 
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jeep, laden with leftover explosives, scurried like a 
frightened rabbit from the deserted runway of Hengyang 
Air Field. Demolition bombs were set, fuzes- were burning; 
in a matter of seconds, huge charges of TNT would crater 
the airstrip. 

Safety precautions had been taken, but even the battle- 
hardened officer in charge of the little party was apprehen- 
sive when the roar of an airplane engine came out of the 
overcast sky. Almost certainly it was another Jap, and the 
demolition crew was out in the open with a jeep full of 
potential destruction. To be safe from the explosions, they 
were putting distance between themselves and the field. To ee 
escape imminent strafing, they would have to seek shelter Runway somewhere in China being ee ae with an ingenious pattern 
in a nearby revetment located so close to the mined field _ of bombs. Here coolies dig hole at point marked with white circle 
that falling rocks might do as much damage as Jap bullets. 

Choosing between certain and probable death, the officer 
swung the jeep recklessly into the revetment. The plane 
screamed low across the field and the crew, hugging sides 
of the revetment, sighed with relief as the field was blasted 
by three heavy bombs and the plane zoomed away. It 
meant just that much less work for them to do. 

In charge of the crew was Lt. Col. Richard W. Treiber, 
Airdrome Defense Officer of the China Air Service Area 
Command, and twice wounded veteran of two world wars. 
All day long, with the enemy pounding the field relentlessly 
from the air and ground attack a decided possibility, he and 
his crew of 11 men had worked like demons to complete 
the job of mutilating Hengyang. 

Demolition of airbases was one job the China Air Service 
Arca Command had hoped nev 0 cary out but te JP Geman bom aa Bled colic 
lish a line of communication to French Indo-China has W. Treiber shaves Diane ee put in fose 
slowly driven back Chinese ground forces and necessitated 
abandonment of several forward bases of Maj. Gen. C. L. 
Chennault’s 14th Air Force. 

Colonel Treiber and his men at Hengyang were the first 
to carry out the demolition phase of the CASAC’s Airdrome 
Defense plan for all China bases. But trained crews, pre- 
pared well in advance for such an eventuality, have proved Ree 
their worth again and again as the Japanese push onward s 
through China. The Air Service Command has never left a It took us € 
base behind without mutilating it thoroughly. Buildings, . 
machinery, bomb and ammunition slits, rumways—every. 
man-made implement of war has been blow to pieces om 
hammered into useless junk. It is almost impe 
render runways permanently useless, but. CAS 
achieve tie impossible. er 
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The job of the CASAC is to maintain, supply and reclaim 
all military aircraft and to build, maintain, supply and de- 
fend all American airdromes in China. Operating under 
Maj. Gen. T. J. Hanley, Jr., Commanding General of the 
China-Burma-India Air Service Command, and Col. Clar- 
ence P. Talbot, Commanding Officer, the CASAC does a 
job which, in its tremendous scope, is peculiar to the China 
area. Its activities on this rapidly developing war front are 
constantly coordinated with General Chennault, who carries 
responsibility for the personnel, materiel, adequate main- 
tenance and protection of all American airbases and installa- 
tions in China. 

With typical thoroughness, the Air Service Command has 
set up air and ground defense for these installations, com- 
plete with annexes. 

One of these annexes includes a detailed plan for the 
destruction of each airdrome in the event of abandonment 
to the enemy, and provides for an ade crew to carry 

out the complex and dangerous job. _ 

1 In the case of Hengyang, a 12-man crew. wrecked in 14 
| hours an installation that took thousands of men 11 months 
to construct, After that, on July 6, came the destruction of 
Paoching. Lingling followed, and on September 20, airstrips 
at Kweilin were demolished. As the Japanese advanced, 

‘Tanchuk on the West River had to be demolished. In every 
instance, the job was done by a handful of men specially 
trained for the particular airdrome, and always the demo- 
lition was completed within a few hours after the field was 
abandoned. 

Colonel Treiber, who since the loss of Hengyang has been 
made Chief of Personnel and Training Division in the China 
Air Service Area Command, knows the peculiarities of 
American bases in China. Three times he has 
plete round of them, first to draw up a detailed 
for each, and then, ‘to train crews to carry out defer 
against ground or air attack and execute the “Demoli 
‘thie event of abandonment. 
fact that there has been no single casualty in 
mounting number of demolition jobs, the 
[ “close coordination” with the success. 
ed crew,” he said, “ordinarily encopnters little 
“5 a However, these jobs have t 
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soon as there is indication that the installation may have to 
be abandoned. After the field is deserted and ready for the 
demolition crew, drums are placed inside each building. 
The crew shoots holes in the containers and from a safe 
point outside, hurls burning matcrial through windows or 
doors to start the blaze. 

“One time,” the Colonel related, ‘“I-couldn’t get the stuff 
burning and the building filled with gas fumes in no time. 
But | finally got it started, and took off. When I was about 
halfway down the path, the building went ‘Woosh!’ and I 
fourgd myself running a race with a window sash!” 

Bomb and ammunition slots are destroyed by dumping 
gasoline inside and igniting it. The tremendous heat sets off 
the explosives and the main problem is planning their de- 
struction so that they can be handled speedily, yct allow the 
crews to reach adequate shelter. For explosive demolition 
of any real size, hastily built lean-to’s serve to kcep crews 
safe from falling rock and fragments. 

To illustrate unforeseen dangers encountered in this work, 
Colonel Treiber recalled the burning of a building full of 50 
caliber ammunition at Hengyang. 

“We fired it and ran like mad for the nearest revetment 
before the cases began to explode. Everything went fine 


until a stray slug hit a gasoline drum next to us and the 
stuff began to trickle down the hill toward the fire... . 
We didn’t stay much longer.” 
The “Annex Plan” provides for two types of demolition, 
“destructive” and “explosive.” “This,” 
“means 


Colonel Treiber said, 

hat we destroy as much as we can by fire and by 
breaking. ff up with sledges. We take care of most machin- 
ery this way, though sometimes when it is too big we have 

to use explosives.” 

“The final job is attempting to make the runway useless to 
enemy. This is done by mining the strip with an in- 
fous pattern of bombs devised to accomplish greatest 

age in the least time. 

Nose plugs are taken out of the bombs and a half-pound 
block of TNT is shaved round to fit, then inserted. To this 
is attached either an clectric or non-electric detonator cap. 
When there is time, the bombs are buried in the runway. 










to accomplish a maximum of damage, but sometimes it ‘is 
“mecessary to tie two or three together and explode them 


m the surface. 
When using non-electric explosives, the safety cord fuze 


and prima cords are set for approximately five or six minutes, 


depending upon the immediate circumstances. A jeep 
sweeps by each mined spot to pick up the man who touches 
the mines off. “When using such fuzes, there is always a 
standby jeep,” the Colonel explained. “With this fuel, you 
can never be sure your jeep isn’t going to conk out.” 

When electrical detonators are used, the crew usually 
builds a lean-to over the switch box for protection from 
falling stuff. 

Asked about the problems of getting out of the- area 
after the destruction is completed, the Colonel observed 
laconically, ““That’s the touchy part of it!” 

But the records show that not a man has been lost on a 
demolition job. 

If, in the future, the China Air Service Area Command 
is forced to destroy more of its bases to keep them from 
the hands of the enemy, there is ample certainty that the 
job will be done well. At each base, crews are constantly 
trained for this job and thoroughly acquainted with peculiar 
aspects of their particular job. The men assigned to this 
heartbreaking, but essential, task have been taught to handle 
high explosives safely and efficiently and to carry out their 
assignments in the face of every conceivable obstacle. The 
destruction thus far has proved their courage and skill. ¥¢ 

Text prepared by Public Relations office, 14th Air Force 
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tem, the complete organization in the ETO 
was established. 

Did the system pay off? It worked so 
well, that on D-day, less than one-half of 
one percent of all tactical aircraft of the 8th 
and 9th Air Forces were grounded for lack 
of parts. 

Next came the translation of supply into 
action. Intelligence provided information 
on what targets would be neutralized when, 
while the Air Staff decided on how much 
time the pre-invasion “processing” should 
take. However, questions were always bob- 
bing up, like “What will be the average 
altitude of attack and the anticipated bomb- 
ing accuracy at that altitude?” “How many 
bombs will have to be dropped to get the 
required number of hits?” “How many 
bombers will have to be put over the target 
to drop the required number of bombs?” 

To settle these and other fine points, it 
was evident that only a complete check on 
combat operations over a long period could 
possibly provide the data required. Yet Sta- 
tistical Control, with a light flick of its 
Form 34 reports, served up the figures in 
short order. 

Modification represents another tangle fre- 
quently unraveled with timely assistance by 
Stat Control. In the ETO back in early 
1943, for example, it was decided to increase 
B-17 armament by installing twin 50s in the 
nose in order to counter enemy fighter planes 
which were attacking head-on. Only 35 per- 
cent of the bombers in a group needed this 
change, since a formation is so deployed that 
the noses of aircraft in certain positions are 
adequately protected by the tail guns of 
other planes. It was the job of the modi- 
fications officer to direct the flow of B-17s 
from the airbases to the depot and back 
again, without either stripping the airbase 
below combat strength or overcrowding the 
service facilities. What was more, he had to 
keep track of those bombers under his juris- 
diction which had been armed in this wavy, 
since it was this factor which decided what 
plane would lead each element. This seemed 
simple enough, but when the air forces be- 
gan massing ships for big offensives, the situ- 
ation became so involved with details that 
modifications officers were on the verge of 
throwing up their hands. 

Here, too, Statistical Control stepped in 
and came up with the right idea—on the 
nose. An appendix was added to the regu- 
lar aircraft status report and an arrangement 
was made for forwarding it to higher levels. 
Under this plan, group knew by serial num- 
ber what aircraft had been modified, air 
division knew by quantity, and command 
knew by percentages. But any time com- 
mand wanted to know by serial numbers, 
the necessary information could be supplied 
within the hour. 

Preparation for D-day in Europe was a 
big order. Stat Control took off its tabula- 
tors, rolled up its index files and went to 
work. Preparation for D-day in the Pacific 
will be an equally large undertaking. But 
Stat Control has its machinery set up, its 
report system organized and its comprehen- 
sive data ready for action. y¥ 
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"All right, Cathey—dress it up!" 
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Answers to Quiz on Page 53 
B) 1,000 


a) Dominator 

A) True 

p) Shanghai and Hong Kong 
B) 5% 

Personal Affairs Officer 

(c) May 6, 1942 

(Bp) Experimental 

(c) 2,000 yards 

(c) Wilmington, Del. 

(Bp) Delaware to India and China 
(a) Separate gas vapors 

(Bp) False. Leyte, with approxi- 
mately 2,800 square miles, is the 
eighth largest of the islands, Lu- 
zon, Mindanao, Samar, Negros, 
Panay, Palawan and Mindoro are 
larger in that order. 

(B) False. Direct communica- 
tion is authorized. 

(Bp) False. The B-29 wingspan is 
approximately 141 feet; the B-19, 
212 feet. 

(B) Viscosity 

(c) 450 

(B) False. Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics 

(a) True 

The C-46 Commando (left) and 
the C-47 Skytrain. 
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may think that was a terrible price for any 
human to pay, but we got the “upper hand” 
in air power back then, and from where I 
now sit it seems to me my present comfort 
is earned. . . . I am much improved and 
able to get about with my cane and try to 
keep my time gainfully occupied. . . . Some 
folks think I am dead, but my desire to live 
seems to keep me alive regardless of what 
folks think. 

Maj. R. W. Schroeder (Retired) 

P. O. Box 87, Glenview, III. 


To Major Schroeder every airman in the 
AAF owes a debt of gratitude; many owe 
their lives. This pioneer flyer made his first 
record ascent into the upper air in 1918. 
Within two years he had pushed his ceiling 
from 28,000 to 33,000 feet (the first pilot to 
pass 30,000 feet), collecting invaluable data 
on flight conditions in that region, their ef- 
fect on man and machine. His flights were 
made in open cockpit jobs in which few men 
would care to risk their necks today. We 
were happy to hear from him and to pass on 
his thoughts to all our readers.—Ed. 


WAC Happy 
Dear Editor: 

. .. This is not a 
complaint, neither a 
suggestion. But the 
girl pictured on the 
back cover of your 
October 1944 issue 
looked very familiar 
to me. And if it’s 
possible please send 
me her name and ad- 
dress. 


Sgt. Donald M. Luke, Indianapolis, Ind. 





Dear Editor: 

. . . I have no squawk, comment or sug- 
gestion to offer, but I’m awfully puzzled. 
Can you tell me the name of the Wac 
whose picture appears on the back cover of 
Arr Force for October. I know I’ve seen 
her, either in my Basic 60—or back home. 

I think your magazine is great and I read 
every page religiously every month. 

Pyt. Frances Drennan, Baton Rouge, La. 


Dear Editor: 

. . « On the back cover of your October 
issue there is a picture of an enlisted Wac. 
The picture is of an acquaintance of mine 
with whom I have lost contact. It was quite 
a surprise to see her in uniform. If it is at 
all possible I would like full name, grade 
and complete address. 


Lt. Henry R. Hales, McClellan Field, Calif. 


Dear Editor: 

. .. While looking through your October 
issue, I noticed your ad on the back cover. 
There is but one picture of a girl. I am 
very much interested in learning her name 
and address, the reason being that she looks 
very much like a girl I knew back home and 
haven’t seen for over two years. I know she 
joined the forces, but that’s all. Is her name 
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Frances LeFevre, and is her home in Center 
Line, Mich.? 
Lt. Pau) Gardella, New York, N. Y. 


Lieutenant Gardella gets the gal. Or at 
least, he has a head start. She is Frances 
LeFevre, of Center Line, Mich.—Ed. 


Our Error 
Dear Editor: 

. . « In your issue of Arr Force dated 
July, 1944, on the article “Land and Live 
in the Desert,” I wish to call to your atten- 
tion an error in the picture which shows a 
staff sergeant firing the M-11] Distress Flare 
with the M-8 Aircraft Projector and yet the 
caption beneath that picture stated that he 
was firing the Very pistol. It is impossible 
to fire any aircraft flares with the Very 
pistol... . 

Cpl. Charles Kapner, Charleston, S. C. 


Correct. The :nan in the photograph is fir- 
ing an “M-I1 distress flare” with a “pistol, 
pyrotechnic, AN-M8.”—Ed. 


Kind Words Section 
Dear Editor: 

. . . I have just seen the new Arr Force 
and hasten to congratulate vou on the new 
format. It is much more dynamic and cer- 
tainly has a greater reader appeal. 

Lt. Col. Merle Armitage, Atlantic City 


Dear Editor: 

. . .« Let me add my voice to the chorus 
of praise I’m sure you are receiving on your 
latest (October) issue . . . Art, layout and 
copy are the best I have ever seen in Arr 
Force... 

S/Sgt. Max Shulman, Winston Salem, N. C. 


Dear Editor: 

.. . We want to tell you that we think 
the new cover of Arr Force is tops. But 
old cover—new cover—it’s the best darned 
magazine of its type anywhere. You certainly 
do a magnificent job and we’re proud to be 
on your mailing list . . . 

Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 


Dear Editor: 

. . . Your new front cover is very attrac- 
tive, both the design and the photo (es- 
pecially the photo). Keep up the good work. 

S/Sgt. P. B. Cunningham, APO 862, 
c/o Postmaster, New York, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

Hooray for your new cover on the Oc- 
tober issue of Arr Force—certainly is a 
grand improvement. 

Cpl. Tom Blandford, Cedar Key, Fla. 


Dear Editor: 
. . » Overall rating for Arr Force superior 
without hesitancy. 
T/Sgt. J. A. Casey, Bolling Field, D. C. 


PICTURE CREDITS 


All photographs in this issue furnished 
through official Army Air Forces and/or 
Signal Corps sources. Requests for prints of 
photographs appearing in A1R Force should 
be directed to the AAF Photographic Library, 
Headquarters, AAF, Washington 25, D. c 
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eather Reconnaissance Squadron 
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edictable weather was costing the 
e of three or four abortive mis- 
¢ SF others were being grounded by 
mer conditions en route and over 
Pand gasoline was being squandered 
ours toward targets, only to find 
to utilize the maximum number of 
ag the enemy an opportunity to put 
© operation before they could be paid 
ecing their bombs jettisoned into the 
ding on the targets was having a de- 
ber crews. 
root of these uncompleted missions, 
fers were not to blame. Their reports 
-borders of enemy-held territory while 
fey were expected to forecast were often 
Beyond. Then there was another compli- 
movement of air masses across the Alps 
‘a complete about-face in the weather 
gk to be a practical solution to these problems. 
~The 15th found it in weather reconnaissance. 
ae principle involved is a simple one. Instead of send- 
* ~ing a hundred bombers on a flight that might be wasted, a 
fast fighter plane is first sent over the target to take a look 
at the weather and report back. There was nothing wrong 
with the idea itself but it took months of experimenting 
before it really paid off. 
The plan of double-checking the weather began on a 
limited scale in March, 1943, with each group sending out 
its own weather ship and forwarding its findings—through 
channels—to headquarters. But tardiness of transmission, 
lack of unity wmity and coordination, and general inaccura- 
_eies Sof imost nullificd their effectiveness. Plans 
Still being needlessly lost, precious time 
ill being wasted, and chances of the 
continued to be reduced approximately 
madequate weather information. 
Miiese wrinkles in the system, the 15th Air 
se "Weather Reconnaissance Detachment, destined to 
blossoiiffou Eaponthslater into a full- fledged squadron, was 
ized @ meper 3, 1943, with six hand- -picked, 
ttle-seasor pots , each with 15 to 35 combat mis- 
n A 22 enlisted men with an av erage of 
Sberience as P-38 mechanics. 
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The day may look dreary as hell but these flying weather 
snoopers in Italy can usually find a target for our bombers 


In spite of the customary difficulties of supply, adminis- 
tration and communications attendant upon a new outfit, 
the results were amazing. In less than a week after the 
organization of the detachment, abortive missions had been 
practically erased. By the end of February, weather recon- 
naissance flights had been officially credited as the decisive 
factor in the success of 15 missions that otherwise would 
not have been attempted. 

Cases like this were typical: 

Flying entirely by instruments for two and a half hours, 
two P-38 pilots had emerged from the soup half an hour 
after sunrise to find both targets clear. A subsequent search 
along the front had ferreted out several breaks large enough 
to permit passage of the bombers. This information, radioed 
back to Bari, enabled the rerouted heavies to complete one 
of their most successful missions and to catch the Germans, 
who had been lulled into a false sense of security @§\a result 
of the heavy belt of weather, completely by surpris 

On another day, planes had been loaded and crew 
for twin daylight strikes on submarine pens at M§ 
and ballbearing works at Turin. Just before take-o 
the mission had been temporarily cancelled. A treaché 
front, cutting at right angles across the route to the targ 
had wedged its way over Corsica and Sa@ini 
chances of piercing it seemed slim. Yet, fivgy 
because of a last minute report by weather tect 
the bombers were chasing each other down the ruriiiyess 

Missions flown by weather reconnaissance are“foughly 
divisible into three principal categories. First, there are the 
general area missions in which planes are dispatched on a 
staggered schedule throughout the day over various routes 
radiating from the base. Reports from these area-blanketing 
flights not only give operations officers a detailed weather 
picture for the planning of the next day’s operations, but 
they also are of inestimable value to the RAF in charting 
night bombing missions. 

Still more important are the target check missions, flown 
a short time before take-off time to pry into any question- 
able weather conditions which may have developed during 
the night—and to give the green light to waiting bombers if 
the prospects are promising, or to hold them at home if the 
picture is dark. 

Finally, when the soup is thick and the breaks are few, 
there are pathfinding missions to locate openings for out- 
bound and homing bombers whose maximum-range flights 
Jeave no surplus fuel for scouting around on their own. 

Secret of the success of the target check missions is tim- 
ing. Information on weather conditions over the target area 
loses its value in direct proportion to the time lag in report- 
ing it. It was discovered early in the game that if the target 
is four hours away, you can’t wait until the weather recon 
plane returns to make its report before you send your 
bombers off. By the time they arrive, the weather may have 
changed and the target may be closed in. Wherever possible, 
the pilot radios his findings in simple code to a powerful 
homing station, from which point they are promptly trans- 
mitted to the staff weather officer and all urits which might 
benefit from the reports. If the distance from base to the 
target is beyond the 350-400 mile radio range, a second re- 
connaissance plane is sent out behind the first to pick up its 
signals and relay them home. Thus, the bombers may be half 
way to their targets before the reconnaissance planes return. 
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Fastest transmission method of all is the one by which 
the weather recon pilot radios his information directly to the 
leader of the bomber group while both are in flight. If the 
main target, for example, is Schweinfurt and that city is 
blanketed by heavy overcast, there’s a sporting chance that 
either Stuttgart or Regensburg is clear. The P-38 weather 
plane leaves in advance of the bomber flight, takes readings 
at several points along the way, observes conditions at the 
selected targets—or at points near them—and heads back. 
The route of the bombers, meanwhile, may be directed 
either toward the main target or on a median course for all 
possible targets. Some point on the course is designated as 
the “Turning Point.” There is also a “Point of Intersection” 
where bombers and the observation plane should pass each 
other. This is placed a short distance from the ‘Turning 
Point. If the bombers have received no word from the 
weather plane by the time they reach the Turning Point, 
they proceed to the main target as planned. 

Expert navigation and careful timing on the part of the 
weather plane pilot are paramount in this particular kind of 
operation. Flying on opposite courses at high speed, bombers 

Jean observation plane are left only about 20 to 25 min- 
bX intercommunication. If the weather pilot doesn’t 
ombers within this brief span, his mission has 


Zon is not able to determine whether a target 
cRed in all instances. When cloud cover over the 
™mL0 to 7/10, the bombing possibilities are uncer- 
tain. The“eb&rvation planes are most useful in making sure 
that time is not wasted in going to impossible targets, and 
that a clear target is not passed up. 

Despite several very definite drawbacks, the P-38 was 
chosen as the best available ship for reconnaissance purposes. 
Its range enabled it to poke an inquisitive nose into the 
most distant targets; its speed gave the pilots a greater advan- 
tage in leaving attacking Messerschmitts behind, and its 
ceiling permitted it to explore actual conditions through 
which the high-flying bombers would pass. Its armor plat- 
ing was left intact, but three of its five guns were removed to 
make room for an extra VHF radio set and battery, an elec- 
tric K-24 aerial camera and a radio range receiver. 

With pilots doing triple duty as their own observers, navi- 
gators and gunners, a streamlined report sheet, attached to a 
clipboard clamped on the pilot’s leg, was devised to make it 
easier to record pertinent weather data. A simple grid sys- 
tem is used to locate definite areas of heavy weather, to de- 
fine pin-point targets within these areas and to report the 
extent and orientation of fronts. Among the weather factors 
observed are the extent, base and height of clouds, approxi- 
mate wind direction and velocity, temperature at every 2,000 
feet of elevation, poor visibility, fog, haze, rain, snow, icing, 
turbulence, thunderstorms and the levels of condensation 
vapor trails. 

Weather reconnaissance, one of the newest and most 
promising phases of strategic bombing, received its greatest 
tribute in a recent statement—with no strings attached— 
made by A-3 of 15th Air Force. It was that the operations 
of the reconriaissance unit had slashed at least six months 
from the length of the war in the Mediterranean by making 
it possible to carry out continuous bombing strikes and thus 
thwart the German efforts to repair damage to key factories 
and military installations. + 





USA. Second lieutenants are so numerous 
around the Ist Air Force Pilots Processing 
Center at Richmond, Va., that they travel 
im swarms. It’s a rare bird among them who 
has been commissioned more than a month. 
and whether they admit it or not, most of 
them are still cadets at heart. Matter of fact, 
Capt. Charles Smith, operations officer, got 
so weary of refusing requests for three-day 
passes that he planted a booby trap. 
Confronting a pair of young innocents, 
Captain Smith said sharply: “You men have 
been in the Army more than a year. You 
should know by now where to get your 
passes. Go see the first sergeant.” With 


brand new airplane-driver hats held politely 
in their hands, the two lieutenants applied 
to the first sergeant. He made out two En- 
listed Men’s passes and the young pilots 
headed for the bright lights of Washington, 
D. C. “Just a minute,” the sergeant called 
after them. “You'll have to get the CO's 
signature on those passes.” 

The lieutenants walked into the old man’s 
office, saluted, and placed the passes upon 
his desk. The CO glanced at the passes, 
then at the gold bars, then at the youthful 
faces—then he roared. It was the bellow of 
a man too busy to appreciate clowns. The 
unsuspecting officers had presented passes 
made out to Pvt. Jake Snake and Pvt. Joe 
Blow. 


France. It was one of those bad days dur- 
ing the Third Army’s rush from St. Lo to 
the German border. Nobody was very sure 
where the leading elements of the ground 
troops were, and our P-47s out ahead were 
having trouble identifying targets. Finally, 
one flight spotted a likely looking column of 
troops using horse-drawn vehicles—usually a 
sign of Germans. The fighters dropped their 
bombs, which that day happened to include 
leaflets advising the enemy to surrender, 
promising good food and civilized treatment. 
The payoff came a few days later when one 
of the forward command posts of the Tac- 
tical Air Force was visited by several dozen 
grimy Third Army infantrymen. 
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GOT ANY GOOD STORIES? SEND 'EM IN! 


“OK,” said their sergeant. ““We surrender. 
Now, where the hell is that good food?” 


USA. To our attention has come the neat 
trick of Pvt. Edward O. Spratt, 28-year-old 
pre-aviation cadet, who is reported to have 
performed 6,429 consecutive sit-ups from a 
prone position. An AAF camp newspaper 
says, “Starting from a prone position with 
hands locked behind his neck, Spratt raised 
to touch elbow-to-knee alternately in the 
prescribed manner . . . and returned to the 
prone position each time.” 

It’s not the 6,429 we're excited about, 
but the fact that he accomplished even one. 
According to our dictionary, if Spratt was 
prone, he was flat on his face. 


China. A Chinese bomber crew of the 14th 
Air Force became separated from its forma- 
tion while returning from a mission. After 
losing contact with other bombers, the crew 
eventually found a familiar landmark, the 
Yangtze river. This proved useless, however, 
when the navigator confessed that he was 
too confused to determine the direction of 
their base. But shortly afterward the bomber 
changed course and went straight home— 
without the navigator. When he arrived, 
weary and footsore some days later, he ex; 
plained. “The pilot made me bail out and 
ask somebody. Then I made markers on the 
ground. Then I hadda walk home.” 


Southwest Pacific. A major in a 5th Air 
Force fighter wing claims that he has found 
an easy way to determine the various levels 


of command at his SWPA_ headquarters 
base. At wing headquarters mess the major 
says he is served, several times a week, one- 
half inch stubs cut off the butt end of 
asparagus stalks. When visiting naval head- 
quarters at mess he was served the middle 
part of asparagus. Then, one night, accord 
ing to the major, he dined at another place 
and realized suddenly that he had reached 
both the top of the command and the stalk. 
It was GHO mess, and there on his plate 
were the asparagus tips. 


North Africa. Lt. C. A. McEver, of San 
Antonio, was asked to describe the outstand 
ing incident of his flying career. The pilot 
sat down and pondered such matters as 


missions, bombings and dogfights. “Well,” 
he said, “I guess it was something that hap- 
pened in French Morocco. I saw an Arab 
eat a sandwich made of K-ration biscuits and 
a tube of American shaving cream.” 


Burma. If you need any further proof that 
our nurses aim to please, here it is: A flight 
nurse was the first white woman to visit a 
remote landing strip in northern Burma. As 
she was about to leave, she asked the men 
if there was anything she could send them. 
One man asked for a red head. Another 
requested a brunette. A third indicated that 
he went for blondes. The nurse promised to 
see what she could do and departed. 

A few days later, an ATC Air Evacuation 
plane landed on the strip with some nurses 
who were detailed for duty there as a result 
of enemy air action. There were three nurses. 
A red head. A brunette. And a blonde. 


China. Some of the boys who helped de- 
stroy our airfield at Kweilin report that it 
was, on the whole, a pretty gloomy busi- 
ness. However, a certain spirit of gaiety is 
said to have prevailed when they came to 
burning the orderly shack. With it went the 
First Sergeant’s duty rosters, including as- 
signment of the next week’s guard detail. + 
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1911. The man fumbling around in this dishpan is Riley 


Scott who is about to try out his mechanical bombsight. 
Two 18-Ib. bombs hit the target—well, almost anyway. 


1920. Grandpappy of the heavies, this Martin GMB 
could whiz along at 106 mph, carry 1040-lb. bombload. 


1929. With a 4000-lb. demolition hooked to its belly, 
this B-2 struggled into the air and bombed successfully. 





1911. Lt. M. D. Crissy, with blockbuster in hand, was 
the first man to toss a bomb from an airplane. Paper 
bags filled with flour were used in earlier bombing tests. 


1918. The Germans had big plans for this Zeppelin 
with its 123-foot wingspan, four pusher-puller engines, 
but they had to use it mostly for taking group photos. 


1921. Billy Mitchell’s flyers hit the crow’s nest of the 
obsolete USS Alabama with a 100-lb. phosphorus bomb, 


1931. From the looks of things here, fighter-bombers 
like this P-12 drew a pretty good bead on their targets. 





After three years of wa 


We’re more than 2,300,000 individuals . .. 75,000 airplanes .. . 16 complete 
air forces spread around the globe. But above all, we're one outfit, one team. 


And that oneness gives us the team-power necessary to finish our job. 








